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Db The Well-Equipped School 
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2) An Exceptional Teaching 
Staff. 


3) Effective Learning Tools. 
4) Excellent Teaching Tools. 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS PROGRAMS 


speed up the nation’s efforts! 
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Send for free material on Health and 
Good Grooming for your Programs a ee 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 








| ga the classrooms to the military camps HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDU- 
of our country, training in physical fitness CATION CLASSES 

and personal care are among today’s foremost SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL HYGIENISTS 
efforts. In elementary grades, in high schools PERSONAL HYGIENE—GOOD GROOMING for 


and in colleges, programs on health and hy- 
giene are contributing to the defense and the 
morale of a growing generation. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN 
Health and Physical Education 


Home Economics 


Created expressly for such projects is our Hygiene 
educational material, available free. So if you Commercial Subjects 
teach any of the groups listed (right), or Vocational Guidance 
similar classes, you will find our wall charts, PHYSICAL EDUCATION for 
teaching pamphlets and student material in- cubes ccmmens: same Guanes 








teresting and helpful. Send for them today! 





Use the Coupon below to request these Programs now. They will be sent to you FREE! 
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The very same features that made Greyhound one full-time, full-strength—carrying the millions 
of the world’s greatest passenger-carriers have also | who are fighting, working, supporting the war 
made it ready and able to do a hugely expanded, essential effort. Let’s see what some of the best-known 
wartime job. Greyhound is working at that job Greyhound features mean to America at war. 


ECONOMY... 


Greyhoundpioneered travel 
economy—and today makes 
an even more important 
saving—using only a frac- 
tion as much rubber and 
fuel per passenger, per 
mile, as do private autos. 


NATIONWIDE COVERAGE ‘ ° 


Serving nearly all of the 
U.S.A. along 65,000 miles 
of highways, Greyhound 
reaches directly more mili- 
tary centers and war-vital 
places than any other trans- 
portation system. 


CONVENIENCE... 


Frequency of schedules is 
now more important than 
ever — saving precious time, 
permitting the planning of 
trips for hours and days 
when travel will aid the war 
effort most. 


SCENERY... 


Just as motor buses have 
always revealed America’s 
natural beauty spots, they 
now reach the factories, 
smelters, military camps 
and bases that are today’s 
most satisfying “scenery”! 


COMFORT... 


Wartime passengers cheer- 
fully accept a little less com- 
fort and convenience than 
Greyhound offers in peace- 
time — knowing well that 
greater travel luxury than 
ever will come with Victory. 


SUPER-COACH... 


The Super-Coach, which 
revolutionized highway 
travel, now transports 
millions of selectees, men 
in uniform, war workers. 
Expect even finer equip- 
ment when the war's won! 












Developing our Greatest Natural Resources 





Brains and ability are America's greatest natural 
resources. 

Because engineering and scientific progress are 
the mainspring of its activities, Westinghouse 
feels an obligation to help provide opportuni- 
ties for technical education, and therefore pro- 
vides each year more than 100 scholarships 
which are open to able high school students 
or graduates. 

Westinghouse urges that teachers who have 
in their classes boys or girls who have the 
ability to be the leaders of tomorrow, investi- 
gate these opportunities. 


For further details, write Technical Employ- 
ment and Training Department, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 306 Fourth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Westinghouse Scholarships 


50 George Westinghouse 5-year 
Scholarships (10 each year) at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. Open 
to all high school graduates. 


As many as 40 Westinghouse Science 
Scholarships, awarded through the 
annual Science Talent Search in co- 
Operation with Science Clubs of 
America. Open to high school 
seniors. 

6 two-year Westinghouse Rural Elec- 
trification Scholarships, awarded 
through the 4-H Clubs of America. 
Open to 4-H Club members. 

1 undergraduate Westinghouse In- 
dustrial Scholarship. 


Open to Employees and 
Sons of Employees 


16 undergraduate War Memorial 
Scholarshins. 


1 Benjamin Garver Lamme Gradu- 
ate Scholarship. 


Cooperative graduate courses with 
University of Pittsburgh, Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute and Stevens 
Institute. 


Graduate Study 


1 Charles LeGeyt Fortesque Fel- 
lowship. (Awards administered by 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers.) 


1 Westinghouse Graduate Fellow- 
ship at Stanford University. 


1 fellowship in metallurgy, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 


1 —, in powder metallurgy 
at Stevens Institute of Technology. 


1 fellowship at Mellon Institute. 








Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities 





Offices Everywhere 
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FEDERAL AID for... 


Teachers’ Salaries 


And Better Schools for the United States of A-nerica 


WILLARD E. GIVENS 


Executive Secretary, National Education 
Association 





Who is proposing federal aid for 
teachers’ salaries? The National Edu- 
cation Association in cooperation with 
other national groups, the Tennessee 
Education Association, local education 
associations, and friends of public edu- 
cation throughout the nation. 

Is there a bill to provide federal aid 
for teachers’ salaries now in Congress? 
Yes, S. 637 has been introduced in the 
Seventy-Eighth Congress by Senator 
Thomas of Utah and Senator Hill of 
Alabama. The purpose of this bill is: 
"To authorize the appropriation of 
funds to assist the states and territories 
in more adequately financing their sys- 
tems of public education during the 
emergency, and in reducing the in- 
equalities of educational opportunities 
through public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools.’ 

What does this bill propose regard- 
ing teachers’ salaries? It proposes an 
annual emergency appropriation of 
$200,000,000 to enable the ''states and 
their local public school jurisdictions to 
meet emergencies in financing their 
public elementary and public second- 
ary schoois by providing funds'’ for the 
adjustment of salaries to meet the in- 
creased cost of living, the raising of 
substandard salaries, the payment of 
salaries of teachers to keep schools 
open, and the employment of addi- 
tional teachers to relieve overcrowded 
classes. This fund is to be apportioned 
to the states on the basis of average 
daily attendance. Every state will 
benefit in proportion to the number of 
children it has in its schools. How 
much money would Tennessee get from 
this emergency fund? About $4,496,- 
926. 

ls there any other major feature of 
the bill? Yes, another section of the 
bill provides an annual appropriation 
of $100,000,000 for the purpose of 
equalizing public elementary and pub- 
lic secondary educational opportunities 
among the states.. This fund will be 
distributed according to a formula 
based on the number of children in the 
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states between five and seventeen 
years of age and the wealth of the 
state. The poorer the state the larger 
the share of this fund will be. Only 
the five wealthiest states will not share 
in this fund. How much money would 
Tennessee get per year from this ap- 
propriation? About $4,512,000. 

Will the federal government control 
schools where the money is used? No, 
the control of the schools is reserved 
to the state and local school system. 
The distribution of funds within a state 
will be determined solely by state edu- 
cational authorities. 

If the federal government assists the 
states, will the states spend less of their 
own funds for education? No. A 
state is required to spend from state 
funds at least as much for schools as 
it spent in the year 1941-42. 

Would the $200,000,000 emergency 
fund actually increase teachers’ salaries 
by that amount? Yes. These funds 
are to be used exclusively for salaries. 
They will be available only to those 
communities which out-of-state and lo- 
cal funds are paying average salaries 














- The FUN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
By E. O. HARBIN 


The book of a thou- 
sand and one Big 
Nighis! A complete 
entertainment 
library in one big 
volume — 1,008 
pages packed with 
2,400 games, par- 


entertainment 
ideas — for home, 
club, school, church 
and playground. 





Bound in heavy cloth. 211 illustrations. 
Completely indexed. 


$2.7 5 at all bookstores. 


_ Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 











at least equal to those paid on Feb- 
ruary'|, 1943. 

Will minority groups receive their 
share of this fund? Yes, the states 
will be required to divide funds among 
the separate races in proportion to 
population without a reduction in the 
proportion of funds from state and 
local school taxes spent for schools of 
the minority races in 1942. 

Must teachers have salary increases? 
Yes. On the average, teachers’ sal- 
aries have been increased only seven 
per cent during the war emergency, 
while living costs have increased more 
than twenty per cent. Hundreds of 
teachers are paid less than $200 a 
year. Fifty-eight per cent of the 
teachers in one state’ are paid less than 
$600 per year. 

What is the result of low teachers’ 
salaries? The result is that teachers 
are drawn from the profession by much 
higher salaries in government ahd in- 
dustry. When the trained teacher 
leaves, someone must take her place. 
This individual is not apt to be regu- 
larly licensed and fully qualified to 
teach. This means that the nation's 
children are denied adequate educa- 
tional opportunities. 

In there evidence that the nation's 
educational program needs to be made 
more effective? Yes, the latest and 
most dramatic evidence of this need 
is the fact that, according to the 
United States Army, we have in this 
country today three-quarters of a mil- 
lion men physically fit and of military 
age who cannot serve their country in 
the armed forces because they lack the 
ability to read and write simple orders. 
In the midst of war the country (the 
Army itself doing part of it) is forced 
to stop and take time to give these 
men the fundamentals of an elemen- 
tary school education. 

Where can | get a copy of this bill? 
From your senator or congressman, 
Washington, D. C. 

What can I do to help pass this bill? 
Write senators and congressmen, ask- 
ing for a copy of the bill and urging 
their support of it. Get your col- 
leagues and other citizens in your com- 
munity to do the same. Have local 
education associations take action in 
support of it. Ask lay groups to sup- 
port this measure. Congress will enact 
this measure if we establish the need 
for it and speak with one voice in be- 
half of it. 








Teacher-Pupil Relationship 


W. H. YARBROUGH 
Principal, West End High School, Nashville 


We may preach loud and long on 
the technique of the classroom teach- 
ing. We may write books on the 
necessity of guidance and individual 
differences. We may discuss at length 
the importance of preserving our way 
of life. We may grow enthusiastic 
about developing the personality of 
each boy and girl to the fullest. We 
may discuss any other phase of school 
work in all its ramifications until we 
think we have a solution for all school 
problems. The attitude of the teacher 
toward the child, however, determines 
whether we succeed or fail. It is 
useless to try to teach a child until 
we get his confidence and good will. 
These secured, all else is easy. The 
Golden Rule is the basis of all good 
teaching. 


As we would that boys and girls should do 
unto us, we should do also unto them likewise. 
Be ye therefore merciful as your Father also 
is merciful. For with the same measure you 
mete withal it shall be measured to you again. 

If we as teachers would keep this 
thought uppermost in our minds and 
hearts, our troubles would be few and 
our success would be great. No teach- 
er appreciates someone who says cut- 
ting things to her either in public or 
private. When a teacher embarrasses 
a child before the group, she erects a 
stone wall between her and that child 
forever. She also loses the respect of 
the rest of the group. Children at 
heart believe in fair play. They resent 
unfair play even though it may not be 
directed at them. 

A very fine piece of philosophy re- 
cently appeared on a sports page. It 
was entitled “Make Believe." The 
writer, in discussing young Feller's wild- 
ness in pitching, said: 

When | was at Tulsa, our manager con- 
stantly told me how good my control was. It 
was terrible, but he kept telling me how good 
it was, and | gradually got to locating the 
plate better. He gave me confidence and 
seemed to take the strain off of me. | did 
not change my delivery any. That wasn't it. 
It was the fact that | thought | had control. 
{f they would talk to Feller along these lines, 
1 am confident he would lose most of his 
wildness. If somebody mentioned your weak- 
ness every time you threw a ball, it would 
soon get so you would feel like a giant tiger 
was going to spring on you at every minute. 
Birkoter's formula worked for him and it should 


improve Feller. Someone pass the informa- 
tion along to the Indian heads. 
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The boys and girls in the classroom 
need encouragement. It would take 
the strain off of them, too, if we en- 
couraged more and criticized less. If 
we look for the weaknesses of the boys 
and girls, these weaknesses will in- 
crease. If we look for the good, the 
troubles will lessen. 

Another sports writer has said that a 
pat on the back is worth five punts in 
the pants. 

H. Gordon Selfridge has well said: 
The boss drives his men, the leader coaches 

them. 

The boss depends on authority, the leader on 
good will. 

The boss inspires fear, the leader inspires 
enthusiasm. 

The boss fixes the blame for the breakdown, 
the leader fixes the breakdown. 

The boss knows how it is done, the leader 
shows how. 

The boss makes work a drudgery, the leader 
makes work a game. 

The boss says go, the leader says let's go. 

Mahatma Gandhi believes the teach- 
er has a great responsibility in direct- 
ing the lives of the children. He says: 

Where there is no true love between the 
teacher and the child, where the failure of 
the child does not touch the very heart of 
the teacher, fasting is out of place. However, 
there is no question about the teacher's re- 
sponsibility for the errors of his pupils. 


Will Durant says: 

To command a child is to arouse resistance. 
This rule is almost as certain as Newton's 
laws of motion and likelier to survive Einstein. 
All the sleeping dogs of pride are aroused 
against us when we give orders. At every 
imperative we stir up armies of defense. Ask 
and it shall be given unto you, command and 
ye shall be refused. Be fair to a child, earn 
its love and trust, and your requests and sug- 
gestions will be more effective than com- 
mands. Perhaps, too, we can substitute praise 
for blame in forming the character of the 
child. Censure cramps the soul and makes 
the task forever hateful. Praise expands 
every cell, energizes every organ, and makes 
even the most difficult undertaking an adven- 
ture and a victory. Instead of pouncing on 
work ill done and heaping up reproaches for 
it, we should keep an eye alert for things 
done well, and mark it with praise that shall 
linger sweet in the memory as a call to further 
accomplishment. 

Dale Carnegie, in “How to Win 
Friends and Influence People," gives 
the same idea as that above. He says: 

There is only one way under heaven to get 
anyone to do anything. And that is by 
making him want to do it. Remember there 
is‘no other way. Of course you can make a 
man want to give you his watch by sticking 
a gun in his ribs. You can make a child do 
what you want it to do by a whip or threats. 
But those crude methods have sharply un- 
desirable repercussions. 





A close friend of Al Jolson, in 4 
recent article describing Jolson's char. 
acteristics, said: 

He is great when he thinks you like him, 
But you have got to keep building him up. You 
must tell him he is good and the audience 
must tell him he is good. Then, brother, he 
is really good! But let him get the idea that 
his stuff is not going over, and he turns moody 
and morose, and his performance goes to 
pieces. Many of us are like that, too. A pat 
on the back and we will knock the world over, 
but a blast of criticism and we want to 
crawl in a hole. 


If a successful actor needs encour. 
agement, how much more does the 
timid, backward child need encourage. 
ment. 

Recently 1,000 children were asked 
to list the qualities they liked best and 
disliked most in teachers. Fifty differ. 
ent characteristics were listed in each 
group. A few follow in order of fre. 
quency: characteristics liked: fair and 
impartial, understands students, thor- 
ough and efficient teacher, explains 
clearly, makes work interesting, definite 
assignment, keeps order in courteous 
manner, has sense of humor, consider- 
ate and courteous, has self-control, 
patient and reasonable, allows student 
opinion, requires lesson preparation, 
loves boys and girls, admits mistakes, 
helps students in other lines, commends 
work. Characteristics disliked: partial, 
does not put subject across, disagree- 
able disposition, does not explain clear- 
ly, assignment too long, sarcastic, un- 
reasonable, class uninteresting, does 
not understand pupils, loses temper, 
assignment not clear, does not stick to 
subject, does not keep order, thinks 
she is always right, does not allow 
students to think or have opinions, talks 
too much, impatient, uses college 
methods in teaching, does not require 
that assignments be brought up, em- 
barrasses students in class. 

Most teachers, if asked to list the 
qualities they liked best in teachers 
when they were in school, would give 
similar answers. Are these comments 
from children worth considering? Do 
they not explain the difference be- 
tween good and bad teaching? 

A Chinese proverb states that a bee 
loses its life when it uses its stinger. 
The teacher loses her life of influence 
with children when she uses her stinger, 
the tongue. 

We teachers should consider the 
boys and girls we teach our clients, our 
customers. We should be just as zeal- 
ous in keeping their respect and g 
will as any other business does. No 
business concern can succeed unless it 
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Sancuncing 


A New Conservation Publication of Unusual Interest 


Taking Conservation to the Schools 


By R. Lee Thomas, James Bailey, and John Caldwell 


This booklet gives practical and timely information on the teaching of conser- 
vation, including units that have been used successfully throughout the state, and 
will be mailed FREE to teachers throughout the state. 


Also Still Available 


are the following tested conservation teaching aids, all approved by the State De- 
partment of Education: 


“Little Folks Forest Friends’—a coloring book for primary children—price, 
2 cents. 


“Tennessee Wildlife’”—beautifully illustrated publication dealing with Ten- 
nessee’s game birds and animals—price, 20 cents. 


“Birds of Tennessee in Verse and Story”—the most popular bird book for the 
gtades that has ever been prepared—price, 20 cents. 


“Forest Trees and Forest Facts of Tennessee” — a simply, well-written and 
beautifully illustrated booklet on Tennessee trees—price, only 5 cents. 


= SS 


Mail All Requests and Orders to 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE—DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 


NASHVILLE 
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S Z@CMMCNS This workbook—the first of its kind—provides functional, realistic activities. 
It is keyed to standard texts in pre-flight aviation. It follows closely, unit by - 
unit, the program sponsored by the War and Navy Departments, the C. A. A. 
and the United States Office of Education and outlined in Leaflet No. 63. me 
Since aeronautics is an applied science, the doing-type activities in this fo 
workbook are of prime importance in helping the student to develop essential ria 
skills and abilities. Includes an AERONAUTICAL STUDY CHART ‘ 
(Brown and Jackman) a 25 x 38 working map in six colors permitting 
students to solve every sort of radius-of-action and time-intercept problem. ‘ 
$1.00 including chart. Chart separate, $0.40. . 
1d MAKERS OF NAVAL TRADITION ®vseo ar 
CN and Including the actions at Pearl Harbor and Wake Island. Biographies which sca 
show the strength and resourcefulness of the leaders of the past, providing an der 
Fa - le inspirational pattern for our fighters today. Written originally for mid- inte 
shipmen at the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, and providing ] 
material not otherwise easily accessible. $2.40. in 
Represented by N D ¢ Oo a p od yY situ 
Thomas M. Woodson G j fe RF A A a F 
P. O. Box 246, Nashville 165 LUCKIE ST., N. W. ATLANTA, GA. the 
ers. 
I 
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is courteous and shows its appreciation The word interest stands for that kind of marks of a successful teacher. We of | 
to its customers. No teacher can suc- ee eS hn pete a teachers should not consider that a ices 
ceed unless she does likewise. Financ- not suffice; for this we think of as a supply Child has committed an offense against ordi 
ing our schools is going to be a most or store . + eager . ae might us personally when he misbehaves. It tivit 
serious problem in the years ahead. fing stil remain the sam seems strange that a teacher would lose shot 
Surely it behooves all of us to do our i her temper and upset herself and work part 
One of the greatest assets a teacher . ; 
best to make the stay of the boys and ; when a child comes to class with the govt 
rie ., can have is to be big enough to th 
girls in school both pleasant and profit- Do a A dT IE lesson unprepared. The real teacher e 
able. 9 : should examine herself carefully to see gran 
; toe made one. Children do not expect +t she did h t well. She miaht di ing 
Superintendent Derthick, in @ SUM- teachers to be perfect. Teddy Roose- | “1° O10 Her part well. one might dy 
mer camp for teachers in 1940, stressed velt said if he could be right fifty-five cover that the 1 ieange* wae “ 
the urgent need in selling the schools per cent of the time he could make a clear. She might discover that she had the 
to the public. He said, “Although a million dollars a day, buy a yacht, and not aroused interest - the subject ape 
large number of the taxpayers today jar “een AT when she made the assignment. She 49,2! 
a . y a chorus girl. ew years ago arity ie" be fourt 
had had the privilege of passing . might discover that she had not been 
a fine teacher brought a boy to me 4 ; , tT 
through our secondary schools, many 4, disturbing the class. When the systematic in checking on the daily as- i 
of them were placing other services teacher was asked to tell what hap- ngnnans. Lest we forget. - Angam a 
of government ahead of public educa- pened, she turned to the boy and told — recently ping od be he ae eg 
ion in i ~ ‘ . ofa? enever you are shocked by the behavior prese 
tion in apeyianes and support. him to speak first. The boy said, "You of children, go to a quiet place and doe Th 
Pestalozzi has summed up good spoke to me in such a way that every little remembering. There was a time we Ss ( 
 ealige ; i ion 
teaching in an excellent manner. He bad emotion of my soul was aroused re Poacad it a - this Scho 
says: and | acted as | should not have done.'' dead and gone self, deal kindly with the moth 
Seek first to open the hearts of the children, The teacher said the boy was right and mistaken, misguided child before you. 
and, by satisfying their daily needs, mingle _@ gener 
love and benevolence with all their impres- asked that the matter be dropped. The We like the ingenuity of the grocer who fied , 
— montana, ~~ pages +o ae teacher and boy had no more trouble. hung this sign in his vegetable ge de- 
velop ese sentiments in eir hearts; en e P i i i t - 
accustom them to knowledge in order that She was his friend from there out. er ae sae as care val 
they may employ benevolence usefully and Someone has said that forgiveness is ° 
surely in the circle around them. The ultimate ‘ ‘ : ial 
purpose of instruction is contained in the the fragrance which the violet gives First She: "Does your husband talk in his 
notion, virtue. But in order to realize the back to the cruel heel which crushed it. sleep?” 
final aim another and nearer one must be set ‘ : £ th Second She: "No, and it's terribly exasper 
up. We may term it manysideness of interest. Surely forgiveness is one of the ear- ating. He just grins."—The Texas Outlook. 
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Extended School Services for 


Children of Working Mothers 


H. C. HEADDEN 


Chairman, Child Care Committee 
State Department of Education 








Due to the unprecedented need for 
man power, resulting in the necessity 
for the employment of thousands of 
women in industrial plants, there is 
great danger that the children of 
America will become the greatest 
losers in the present crisis. 

It is hoped that our Victory pro- 
gram will not necessitate the using of 
women in industry on such a great 
scale as in Great Britain, yet it is evi- 
dent that women are going to be called 
into industry in increasing numbers. 

The Federal Government, having 
become aware of the gravity of this 
situation, has provided means whereby 
a program may be planned to meet 
the needs of children of working moth- 
ers. 

The War Manpower Commission's 
Directive IX provides that "the office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Serv- 
ices, under its general powers as co- 
ordinator of health and welfare ac- 
tivities of the federal government, 
should, in consultation with other de- 
partments and agencies of federal 
government, promote and coordinate 
the development of necessary pro- 
grams for the care of children of work- 
ing mothers." 

According to figures secured from 
the Tennessee Division of the United 
States Employment Service, there are 
49,250 women currently employed in 
fourteen of the critical industrial areas 
of Tennessee. It is estimated that I 1,- 
000 additional women will be employed 
in four of these critical areas within the 
present year. 

The United States Office of Educa- 
tion has worked out an Extended 
School Program for the children of 
mothers working in the war effort. In 
general, these services may be classi- 
fied as follows: 


|. Preschool provisions for young 
children. 
These provisions may include 
nursery schools, kindergartens, or 
‘playgrounds. 
Ages: Two to’ six. +: 
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Hours: All day with a health- 
fully balanced program. 

School facilities: Space and 
equipment, teachers, lunches, 
health supervision. 


. Before and after school programs 


for children of school age. 
Ages: Six through the elementary 
grades. 
Hours: Before school for an hour 
or so, and after school until five 
or six o'clock; or later, as moth- 
er's work hours require; on Sat- 
urdays and holidays. For chil- 
dren who attend school half-day 
sessions because of crowded con- 
ditions, additional services may 
be needed for a full half day. 
School facilities: Library, lunch- 
room, gymnasium, auditorium, 
workshop, sewing rooms, art and 
music rooms, playgrounds, school 
gardens. 


. Parent education programs. 


Information and _ consultation 
service on parents and home- 
makers’ problems. School guid- 
ance divisions, homemaking edu- 
cation, and parent education 
services may be utilized. 


. Training of workers. 


There are not now enough trained 
persons to staff a greatly ex- 
panded school program. In many 
places there are already serious 
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shortages of teachers. There- 
fore, the schools will need to as- 
sist in training additional per- 
sons, both as technicians and vol- 
unteers, for this program. 


In connection with the High School 
Victory Corps, many high schools will 
be undertaking courses in child care, 
with opportunities for students to par- 
ticipate in ‘these programs for the 
purpose of gaining laboratory experi- 
ence, and as part of their contribution 
toward community services. 

Through the coordinating facilities 
of the Office of Civilian Defense, an 
overall state program of Child Care 
Committees has been recently set up. 
Although it is realized that child prob- 
lems have been greatly accentuated 
by the present crisis, we are also cog- 
nizant of the fact that many problems 
have existed for a long time and many 
others will develop, not only in the 
critical war areas, but in all parts of 
the state. It is hoped that these Child 
Care Committees will become alert 
to these other problems wherever and 
whenever they are encountered. 

In the critical war areas the first step 
to be taken by the local Child Care 
Committee should be a survey of the 
need for an extended school program. 
The second step, in developing a prop- 
erly-planned local program, is the allo- 
cation to public and private agencies 
and organizations of the responsibility 
for the various phases of the Child 
Care Program. 

The third step involves the formula- 
tion of program plans and standards, 
and the fourth step is the determina- 
tion of the methods for financing the 
needed child care services. 

Through a federal grant to the 
United States Office of Education, 
there recently has been allotted certain 
funds to the State Department of Edu- 
cation to provide necessary staff mem- 
bers to promote the program of Ex- 
tended School Services for children of 
mothers working in the war effort. 

The following have been appointed 
members of this staff: Mary Hall, State 
Supervisor; Louise Tarpley, specialist, 
Nursery Education: Carrie M. Denney, 
specialist, Negro Education;: Myrtle 
Cobb, field consultant for West Ten- 
nessee; Margaret Ladd, field consult- 
ant for East Tennessee. 

This staff .will work through the State 
Department of Education and will be 
available to help with discussions, sur- 
veys, plans, and supervision of the pro- 
gram in Tennessee. . Lye Stepr ng 
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A Better Child for a Better 


JOHN A. THACKSTON 


University of Tennessee 





World” 


Against the powers of fascism and 
dictatorship, which would destroy the 
freedom and dignity of the individual, 
we are now fighting for a better 
world. And what do we mean by a 
"better" world? It will be one in 
which (1) there is plenty for all, and 
each will get what he needs. (2) It 
will be one in which each individual 
has the right to express his views on 
all matters of common interest, the 
responsibility of making these views 
intelligent and liberal, and the right to 
participate in the government under 
which he lives. (3) A better world will 
give each man freedom from fear and 
the right to pursue his own happiness 
and to promote that of others. (4) 
And, finally, a better world will recog- 
nize and encourage each man to find 
his own particular spiritual values and 
worship God as he chooses. 

I 

It will take a better child, develop- 
ing into a better adult citizen, to make 
and sustain this better world for which 
we fight. "The child is father to the 
man." Our todays and tomorrows 
were laid and nurtured in the cradle 
of our yesterdays. How important it 
is, then, that the childhood of every 
citizen be so guarded and guided that 
he and his fellows cooperate in de- 
manding and producing a_ richer, 
happier life for all! 

Education may be defined as ex- 
perience, since it is experience—with 
books, people, situations, and activities 
—which develops whatever abilities 
and attitudes an individual may pos- 
sess. If, as a child, every citizen of 
today had had the proper experiences 
— if his needs for education in honesty, 
kindness, fair play, economic self-sup- 
port, mental and physical health, and 
good citizenship—if all over the world 
these needs of young citizens-in-the- 
making had been met, we should not 
today be engaged in the destruction of 
all the spiritual and material wealth 
we have created. 





*Delivered before the Elementary Principals 
Section of the E. T. E. A. Friday, October 
30, 1942, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
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With our present knowledge of the 
physical world and our ability to work 
scientifically, we can produce all the 
material things needed for a popula- 
tion twice as large as the world now 
has. Our problem today is a human 
problem. We should worry, not about 
things, but about people. Proper 
human development and proper human 
relationships are the world's great 
needs. 

What is a better child? What 
characteristics will shape a better world 
in the future? Briefly, a better child is 
one whose physical body has experi- 
enced all-round development and is 
maintained in a state of well-being. In 
the second place, he is one whose 
mental capacities have been developed 
to the fullest extent possible through 
use in solving his own problems. A 
better child is also one whose social 
attitudes and practices make him a 
good democratic citizen, who treats 
others as he would like to be treated, 
and who gladly contributes his part to 
the betterment of the whole social 
order. In the fourth place, he is a 
child who recognizes and utilizes the 
great spiritual values of life, which 
make his existence here of real worth 
to himself and to his neighbor. 

Hl 

This better child is the result of 
development. He is not born with the 
characteristics mentioned above. They 
must be attained through carefully 
planned experiences or education. And 
the school, in cooperation with the 
home, must do the planning and guide 
the education of the child. 

To help the child acquire these 
characteristics is to help him meet his 
real needs and is the school's only 
responsibility and objective. If the 
child reaches all-round develooment— 
mental, physical, spiritual, and social— 
he will be a good citizen, and the 
school's aim will have been achieved. 
The school, therefore, cannot afford to 
spend its time and money on other 
efforts, whose results may be of doubt- 
ful value. We must, then, make sure 
that our vision at all times is clear and 
that we constantly keep before us the 


child's needs as the basis for all our 
planning and all our activities. 
IV 

It is worth while for us to consider 
what, specifically, are the child's needs, 
if these are to guide us in our work 
as teachers. 

First, the child needs to learn to 
read, to spell, to write, and to "work" 
arithmetic—in other words, to acquire 
the tools of knowledge. We must keep 
in mind, however, that these abilities 
are "tools; they are the means by 
which the child is able to obtain a 
part of his education. 

The child has physical needs, too, 
that should be met. That we have 
failed in this respect is evident from 
the physical records in our army 
findings. We are now, | hope, suffi. 
ciently aware of our remissness to do 
something about this, and | shall not 
discuss it further here. 

The child needs to be taught to do 
as well as he knows. We have taught 
too many words and given them no 
meaning, too much material that we 
have not made practical, too much 
information that we have never had 
children use. It is easier to interest 
pupils in learning new things, getting 
new ideas, than in applying what they 
already know. An idea or a skill is 
worth teaching only when it has a real 
value for the child; if he cannot apply 
it to his own life or problems, ! doubt 
the wisdom of teaching it. The only 
real measure of value for what we 
teach is—how much does the child use? 

A fourth need of the child is to learn 
better how to apply himself to his 
problems. The mental indigestion of 
pupils is the fault of the teacher who 
does not help them to work diligently 
in applying what they learn to the 
satisfying of their needs. In life out- 
side the school, men, women, and 
children work toward one goal—solv- 
ing their own problems; each is driven 
forward by his own inner desires and 
plans. But too often school life has 
no connection with the pupil's real 
interests and is artificial, impractical, 
separate. He lives as the teacher di- 
rects, seeking only to pass the time 
away until he can enter real life—on 
the playground, at home, or at werk 
when all school for him is over. Why 
do we not change our classrooms, play- 
grounds, and programs so that funde- 
mental needs are met? Why do we 
not make school a place where chik 
dren work at their own problems and 
follow their own interests and abilities? 
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OCCUPATIONAL GUIDANCE AND 


COUNSELLING 


are now more difficult but also more necessary than ever. 


No able- 


bodied boy should graduate from high school in wartime without 
specific pre-induction training; the entire high school population 
should receive occupational guidance and training culminating 
either in employment or in specific plans for further useful educa- 


tion. 


—Educational Policies Commission in 


“What Schools Should Teach in Wartime.” 


HE text, “OCCUPATIONAL GUIDANCE,” by Paul 
W. Chapman, is adopted for use in the high schools of 


Tennessee. 


Write for a list of other school systems where 


this book has been successfully used. 


SMITH & CO. 


Publishers 


441 West Peachtree Street 


Atlanta, Georgia 


TENNESSEE RETAIL PRICE 


$1.38 








In the fifth place, the child needs to 
learn to depend upon his own thinking, 
his own ability. Today, too much of his 
thinking is done by the teacher, and far 
too many of the problems he works 
at are solved by the book. He is 
required to accept what is handed to 
him and repeat it back to the teacher, 
and thus be rid of it altogether. This 
technique does not work in real life. 
There he recognizes what his problem 
is and uses his own thinking, planning, 
and judgment in solving it. It is the 
school's job, then, to teach the child 
to think for himself, to recognize and 
use truth as the basis of his decisions. 
He must acquire sane ways of acting 
and thinking, and he must develop the 
ability to guide his own progress. Such 
self-control and self-quidance must be 
learned by the child through practice, 
and the practice must begin in baby- 
hood and continue through life. 

The child needs to learn and use 
democratic ways of living; and to that 
end, democracy must be taught and 
practiced in all school relationships: in 
discipline, in what the child studies, in 
all his ways of working, in his relations 
with other children, with teachers, 
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principal, and superintendent, and with 
his parents and other people in the 
community. 

Finally, the child needs to learn and 
practice the spiritual life. To love 
one's neighbor as oneself and to love 
God with all one's mind must become 
an everyday matter with the child if 
he is to find life's greatest values. 

V 
- We have said that it is necessary, 
but is it possible for the child's needs 
to be met? Yes, for the following 
reasons: 

War needs today demand that the 
schools become practical in all their 
teaching. So great is the demand 
that the federal government is in 
some cases setting up schools of its 
own to do what we have failed to do. 
Our opportunities are great if we but 
seize them. 

We have proof, too, in the fact 
that already many educational leaders 
have planned and promoted proce- 
dures for making schools better and 
more practical. Every state in the na- 
tion has one or more—some of them 
have many—schools that are now using 
programs which meet the needs of 


their pupils, and they are getting far 
more significant and valuable results 
than the average, more traditional 
school. 

Moreover, good teachers now may 
carry out some of their long-dreamed- 
of plans for better programs for chil- 
dren. Why? Because good teachers 
can be independent. Boards of edu- 
cation cannot dismiss them. Teachers 
now can try new ideas, new plans, and 
new methods—and proof of their wis- 
dom will be found in the results pro- 
duced. 

In conclusion, let us re-emphasize 
the necessity for schools which have as 
their one goal and their one responsi- 
bility meeting the needs of the chil- 
dren. When we fail to set up such 
schools, we fail to produce better 
children, and we are destroying any 
possibility of a better world in the 
future. 

. 
WELL DEFINED . 

Teacher: “Parse the word ‘kiss.’ 

Pupil: "This word is a noun, but it is usually 
used as a conjunction. It is never declined, 
and more common than proper. It is not 
very singular, in that it is usually used in 


the plural. It agrees with me."—The Texas 
Outlook. 
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The Teaching 


of Science to 


Pre-High School Students 


JAMES D. BREW 


University of Tennessee 





The writer's introduction into the 
world of formal education occurred 
when a lad of six years at a one-room, 
country, district school which was typi- 
cal of those in existence a half cen- 
tury ago. Ironically, in fact, the school 
was known as Science Hill School, 
District No. 9. State supervision was 
in its infancy so far as visible results 
were concerned. We had a new 
teacher practically every term, and 
sometimes more frequently if a teach- 
er proved incapable of outquessing 
the more rebellious elements, all of 
which indicates the quality of the 
"scientific atmosphere’ of Science Hill 
School. 

The first objects of wonderment 
which came to my attention on the 
first day | attended school were two 
“tremendously large'’ maps on each 
side of the room. One was of the 
state in which | was born; the other 
of the world, which each succeeding 
teacher said was an “oblate spheroid 
flattened at the poles." These two 
detailed and much studied maps, com- 
bined with the abstract teaching about 
things far away or about events in the 
more or less remote past, generated a 
longing to go to faraway places. 

Any phenomena characteristic of 
the immediate locality were judged to 
be. too commonplace to warrant at- 
tention in the classroom. Right or 
wrong, books were the only source of 
information. As a consequence, we 
studied about the condors of the An- 
des, the boa constrictors of the Ama- 
zon region, the Gila monsters of the 
Great American Desert which were 
said to be’"'so poisondus that their 
breath.alone was sufficient to kill," that 
foul odors "carried disease ‘germs." 
We studied about the sands of the 
Sahara Desert, the Eskimos of Green- 
land, the Indians of the early history 
of America, the wheat fields of 
Saskatchewan, the long-horned steers 
of Texas, the coal minés' of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Boston Tea. Party, Paul Re- 
vere's midnight ride, and so on: - All 
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of which based upon truth has its right- 
ful place in the scheme of education. 

No one thought of studying the local 
plant life, birds, insects, forests, 
streams, waterways, climate, rock for- 
mations, farm crops, soils, the action of 
yeast in breadmaking, the biological 
life in water, what makes an engine go, 
the simple principles of physics and 
chemistry, local government, duties of 
citizens, and the like. Yet it is irref- 
utably information of this type which 
most effectively helps an individual to 
adjust himself to the environment in 
which he must live. To train every in- 
dividual to make these adjustments, or 
better still, if possible, to adjust the 
environment to conform to his needs, 
is one of the major functions of edu- 
cation. 

A change in the philosophy of teach- 
ing has been steadily seeping into our 
school systems which promises in time 
a better balanced subject-matter pro- 
gram which, in turn, should be of in- 
estimable value to that vast majority of 
boys and girls who, by force of circum- 
stances, seem destined to drop out of 
school while still in the grades. The 
welfare of our government demands 
that this yearly army of recruits be 
trained to think in terms of making the 
most constructive use of their abilities 
which are more or less definitely fixed 
by inheritance. 

It has been the writer's privilege to 
cooperate with Miss Katherine Harris 
at the Park City-Lowry grade school in 
Knoxville in the development of a 
science program. Five forty-minute 
periods were devoted to presenting to 
boys and girls of about twelve years 
of age, by means of illustrations and 
demonstrations, information relative to 
changes brought about by the activi- 
ties of microorganisms such as bac- 
teria, yeasts, and molds. 

It soon became clear that the pres- 
entation of bacteriology in grade 
schools has certain limitations which 
restrict the possibilities to a relatively 
few appropriate exercises. Especially 
is this true at schools not located rea- 
sonably close to some well-equipped 
microbiological laboratory. 





Any science program outlined for 
the grades should be broad in scope, 
The development of one branch of a 
biological or physical science to the 
exclusion of or lessened emphasis upon 
other equally important branches 
would be certain to result ultimately 
in defeating the purpose of such a 
program. This means that boards of 
education in the future should engage 
teachers skilled in laboratory technique 
and trained in botany, entomology, 
geography, microbiology, zoology, 
geology, physics, and chemistry, 
Teachers thus trained are best quali. 
fied to develop programs of subject 
matter which will serve best the in. 
terests of these students. 

The above-mentioned five periods, 
when compared to teaching college 
students, revealed two significant ob- 
servations. One observation was that 
every one of these grade students evi- 
denced keen interest in the acquiring 
of knowledge—an interest that was 
contagious. They were eager to know 
"what things mean." The second ob- 
servation was the noticeably different 
attitude, in general, of the students in 
bacteriology at the University. 

These grade students exhibited un- 
bounded curiosity not only about 
"what?" but about "why?" They asked 
such questions as: “How do we 
know, in filtering water through the 
thirty-six inches of fine sand at the 
Knoxville waterworks, that some bac- 
teria might not pass through?" "How 
does yeast make bread rise?" "Why 
are certain colonies of bacteria yellow 
in color, and others red?" "Why are 
some colonies round in shape and 
others irregular?'' ‘How do bacteria 


grow?" How do bacteria make milk 
sour?’ "What makes the paramecium 
move?" 


In fact, by these youngsters | was 
subjected to a more severe bombard: 
ment of questions than by the more 
mature students in my regular classes 
at the University. The experience was 
stimulating because | was working with 
a group eager to know more about 
what is going on in nature. There was 
no "wisecracking." Every boy. and 
girl was eagerly attentive, quick to 
respond, and courteous. 

The contrast between the’ interest 
shown by these two groups of students 
was so striking as to lead one to won- 
der what' happens to a student during 
the interval between the grade’ school 
and the’ University. If this same class 
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of boys and girls enter college later, 
it is safe to predict that they will have 
noticeably changed in interests and in 
attitudes. Fewer will ask questions; 
most will ask none. Those taking 
courses for credit and not for knowl- 
edge can be depended upon to show 
indifference. Several will persist in 
reading the student weekly in class. 
During an important lecture or discus- 
sion, some of the young ladies will be 
comparing their long, pointed, painted 
fingernails or furtively smoking a ciga- 
rette. 

This four-year to six-year interval be- 
tween the grade school and the uni- 
versity embraces the high-school 
period. The unmistakable change in 
attitude toward the acquiring of knowl- 
edge, it seems, must reflect some dis- 
turbing force or forces characteristic 
of this particular period. In my per- 
sonal opinion these forces are due to 
more fundamental causes than to those 
defects in the organization and con- 
duct of our educational program which 
critics emphasize in their condemnation 
of school systems. 


The youth entering the high school 
finds himself or herself confronted 
definitely with what is found out later 
to be, the realities of life; the "dream 
world’ has become history. A read- 
justment to a world of competition is 
without doubt the most difficult ob- 
stacle to conquer. If wisely guided by 
understanding parents in particular, 
and by teachers, the readjustment will 
be comparatively easy. This readjust- 
ment ranges in degree from a relatively 
slight and temporary disturbance in 
mental equilibrium in most cases to 
catastrophe in a few. 

Competition becomes conspicuously 
evident. Those blessed with better 
than average ability become leaders; 
the ambitious competitors of lesser 
ability are forced to become followers. 
Many boys aspire to make the football 
team but some are doomed to disillu- 
sionment in finding themselves unable 
to rise above the “scrub team." The 
writer recalls vividly the keen disap- 
pointment in being unable to make the 
basketball team, but his weight of 180 
pounds was a big factor in becoming 
the tackle on the "first team" of the 
football squad. This compensation was 
a much-welcomed preserver of morale. 

The foundation for this readjustment 
must.be laid in the home, supplemented 
by understanding teachers’ in. the 
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New American 


WOOD FOLDING CHAIRS AND 
UNIVERSAL TABLES 





H™ is the logical answer to 
your urgent seating problems! 
Handsome, strong, rigid and long- 
lasting all-wood furniture from 
American Seating Company’s de- 
sign rooms! 

Universal Tables in four sizes 
(24 x 48, 30 x 60, 30 x 72 and 
36 x 72 inches). Note total ab- 


Solve your critical seating problems the 
American Way, through these war days, 






Nashville 


Nashville Products Co. 
158 Second Avenue, North 


sence of structural interference 
with feet or knees. 

All-Service Wood Folding Chair 
No. 674, with cradle-formed seat 
and back of resin-bonded plywood. 
Folds to thickness of one leg for 
compact storage. Metal parts 
bonderized to resist rust. Durably 
finished. 


because— 





Highland Products Co. 
720 Gay Street 
Knoxville 








grade school who seek to develop live 
interests that will carry on through life. 
Human nature is such that these in- 
terests cannot be developed by insist- 
ing that all studies in the grades be 
confined to a few subjects related 
solely to things far away or long ago. 
These have their rightful place, but, 
after all, every individual spends the 
major portion of his life span in one 
relatively restricted community. He 
should be taught in youth to become 
interested in his community wherever 
it may be, to interpret correctly the 
problems of nature and of human re- 


lationships, to know how to go at the 
job of interpreting and solving the new 
problems of the future, to fearlessly 
and honestly appraise himself as to 
his own native abilities, and then, 
guided by this appraisal, to develop a 
philosophy of life in which he seeks to 
make a constructive contribution to 
humanity in whatever he may under- 
take. Such a person becomes a cul- 
tured person. He is most certain to 
be a stabilizing factor in our modern 
civilization which. is. becoming increas- 
ingly complex. - ; 
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Subject Preferences of Rural Boys 


E. B. KNIGHT 
Associate Professor, Agricultural Education, 
University of Tennessee 





Unhonored and at times unjustly 
maligned English courses in a number 
of our rural high schools are accorded 
a seat at the foot of the academic 
table by many rural boys. Such a 
situation is unfortunate, for it not only 
places a fundamental subject at a dis- 
advantage but also materially reduces 
the effectiveness of the English teach- 
er's efforts, and minimizes the personal 
popularity of that individual. This 
current student attitude is distressing 
because much can be done to prevent, 
or at least alleviate matters. 

The opinions of 839 young men en- 
rolled in sixteen rural high schools 
substantiate the statements made in 
the preceding paragraph. In a series 
of investigations, conducted by the 
Department of Agricultural Education 
at the University of Tennessee, involv- 
ing rural youths, these students were 
asked to name their two most favored 
subjects and likewise indicate the two 
subjects they least liked. They were 
also given an opportunity to state the 
reasons for their likes and dislikes. 


BEST LIKED SUBJECTS 
As might be anticipated, many dif- 
ferent subjects were named. The 
preferences given were grouped ac- 
cording to subject fields. The ranked 
percentages of the favorite subject 
areas were as follows: 


Rank Subject Field Per Cent Students 


I. Agriculture 82.0 
ya Science 32.2 
3. Mathematics 32.2 
4. English 18.5 
5 Social Science 17.6 


A scattering vote was received by 
both commercial and language courses 
but these subjects were mentioned so 
rarely that they have been eliminated 
from this discussion. 

Each student was asked to tell why 
he liked his two favorite subjects. As 
might be expected, a number found it 
difficult to give specific reasons and 
so the replies given were rather gen- 
eral in nature. Four hundred seventy- 
six youths said “interesting and 405 
mentioned "practical." Other reasons 
named by at least 100 individuals were 
“easy to get’ and "good teacher.’ In 
view of current theories of educational 
psychology this predominance of inter- 
est and practicality is especially grati- 
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fying. It offers a definite clue to 
stimuating the learning process, i. e., 
securing interest in new subject matter 
through recognized youth interests, and 
making learning more thorough by 
developing an appreciation of the 
practical merits of the newer materials 
presented. No doubt the two minor 
reasons—"easy to get’ and "good 
teacher'"—are inseparably entwined 
with the major causes. 


LEAST LIKED SUBJECTS 

Each group of rural high school boys 
filled in questionnaire under the di- 
rection of the writer. All were as- 
sured their answers would not be read 
by any member of the local faculty. 
Therefore, the way in which these 839 
youths rated their least-liked studies 
should be worthy of consideration. 


Rank Subject Field Per Cent Students 
f. English 62.0 

2 Mathematics 50.2 

3 Social Science 35.3 

4. Science 19.8 

5 Agriculture 


. 2.8 

Admittedly, the boys reached were 
mostly farm boys and members of vo- 
cational agriculture classes, yet the fact 
remains that students of this type are 
abundant in many of Tennessee's rural 
high schools. 

Supplementing these data were the 
reasons assigned by participants for 
their subject dislikes. The outstanding 
cause, named by 476 boys, was “hard 
to get, difficult." Closely allied with 
this was “uninteresting, dry" offered by 
282 youths. It probably would be ex- 
tremely difficult to determine which of 
the two foregoing reasons was "cause" 
and which "effect." Failure to arouse 
interest, to tie up new items with pre- 
vious knowledge, to show utility, to 
"sell" the subject matter as personally 
usable material conceivably are factors 
underlying these two major reasons for 
subject dislikes. Incidentally, just fifty- 
two students attributed their attitude 
to "teacher troubles.” 


REMEDIAL PROCEDURES 

Frequent conversations with agricul- 
ture and English teachers, plus the 
author's many years of experience as 
a rural high school teacher and ad- 
ministrator, merely serve to substan- 
tiate the data just presented. Ad- 
mittedly, English is literally a ‘bug- 
bear’ to numerous rural high school 
boys whose reaction to that subject is 
often a great discouragement to the 


conscientious local instructor. The 
situation is unfortunate, for the bo 

need the benefits of a good English 
course and all it includes. However, 
it is highly probable that certain pro. 
cedures and methods will tend to im. 
prove matters if thoughtfully followed, 

Rural boys are the product of their 
homes and the surrounding community, 
They are neither better nor worse than 
the prevailing level. Therefore, it js 
wise to begin all English class activities 
on the student level commencing 
“where they are” and planning even- 
tually to raise them somewhat above 
the position. This means that the English 
teacher must obtain an accurate pic. 
ture of the boys’ home life, their in- 
terests, and their ambitions. With such 
a background constantly in mind she 
can interpret her subject to them in 
terms of the known, the prosaic, the 
practical. 

Boys of high school age frankly want 
to see where their studies "fit" into 
their lives. This means teachers must 
clearly show these relationships, then 
proceed gradually from the familiar 
to the unfamiliar explaining the latter 
in terms of the former and developing 
understanding thereby. The ability to 
write well should be related to note- 
book preparation, news accounts of 
school affairs, letters used to sell live- 
stock or to purchase supplies, reports 
for other courses, and personal letters. 
These items might well be substituted 
for other class assignments whenever 
feasible. Correct oral English is an 
asset to the farm youth aspiring to 
leadership and community service. Its 
value in conversation, in positions of 
responsibility, in enabling one to "sell" 
himself to others should be empha- 
sized with numerous opportunities 
being provided for like training. In 
itial efforts must be directed primarily 
towards enabling the youth to make 
himself better understood by his con- 
temporaries, not at strictly grammati- 
cal statements. After all, the funde- 
mental purpose of language is to con- 
vey meaning, not to embarrass the 
speaker or his audience. Content 
should come first, good form second, 
if rural boys are to profit from high 
school English. 

Motivate these students through 
their major interests. Farm youths 
know much about livestock, crops, soil 
conservation, marketing, and local 
community problems. Many of them 
are studying vocational agriculture, 
are members of local clubs, and own 
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Now on the Tennessee Library List 


NEW WORLD NEIGHBORS 
—all 16 books 


WALT DISNEY STORY BOOKS 
—all 8 books 


You are already familiar with the first eight 
books in the NEW WORLD NEIGHBORS 
SERIES. Now the second eight have been added 
to the list: Children of Mexico (Hogner), Ootah 
and His Puppy (Peary), Sky High in Bolivia 
(Adams), Rico, the Young Rancher (Fleming), Up 
Canada Way (Dickson), Riches of Central America 
(Von Hagen), Around the Year in Iceland (Yates), 
Six Great Men of Brazil (Kelsey). . . . Fascinating, 
authentic stories for social studies or recreational 
reading. . . . Beautifully illustrated. . . . Inex- 


THE WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 





LATEST EDITION 
Approved for State-Wide School Use 


pensive. .. . Ages 8-13. 


Now, too, your classes can enjoy four more 


Eighteen Volumes and Guide — Nearly 
illustrations—All specially adapted to school curriculum requirements. 


10,000 pages and 15,000 


of the delightful WALT DISNEY STORY 
BOOKS: Here They Are (Wavle), Donald Duck 
and His Nephews (Brumbaugh), Water Babies’ 
Circus and Other Stories (Browne), Walt Disney’s 
Pinocchio (Baruch). . . . Charming stories written 


For details, write or see— 


HARRY A. WILK, Branch Manager 
3914 Harding Place, Nashville 
Telephone 9-1738 
J. W. BYRN C. F. FOWLER 
Charlotte, Tennessee Woodland Mills, Tennessee 





| Ages 6-8. 


_ D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


29 Pryor Street, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia | 


7 ne educators and writers for children and 
illustrated in color by The Walt Disney Studio. ( AN OPPORTUNITY—Lucrative openings as local represent- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


ative are available to qualified teachers who need all-year 
incomes. Write or call H. A. Wilk. 


The Quarrie Corporation — Publishers — Chicago 











farm animals. They are practically 
concerned with items of this type. 
They like certain sports, have hebbies, 
and know many of nature's secrets. 
Get them to talk and write about 
these personal interests, encouraging 
different individuals to feel they are 
authorities in some area which may 
soon be employed as a steppingstone 
to more intricate phases of the course. 
Through such conmections new rela- 
tionships develop and pupil impreve- 
ment is wholesomely facilitated. 

At the risk of merely stirring ‘'well- 
plowed ground" the fellowing topics 
are suggested as effering possibilities 
for themes and oral discussion in high 
school English classes which enroll rural 
boys. 

Solving wartime labor problems 
Benefits of rural electrification 
My trip to the fair 

Food will win the war 

Making new implements from old 
Are purebred animals profitable? 
Selecting a good dairy cow 

Mules versus horses on the farm 

y | like vocational agriculture 
Making a self-feeder 
Tractors as defense weapons 
Keeping young pigs free from worms 
History of the Future Farmers of America 


What the F, F. A. chapter means to this school 
Characteristics of good chapter officers 
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Advantages of belonging to a young farmers’ 
clu 
How to become a teacher of vocational 
agriculture 
Farm sanitation pays dividends 
My trip to the State F. F. A. Convention 
Preparation of hog cholera serum 
Pastures as a means of erosion control 
Farmers aid national defense 
Marketing livestock 
Breaking celts 
Recreational needs of rural boys 
Producing hybrid seed corn 
Farming as a life job 
How | raised my pigs 
Advantages of strip cropping 
Trapping as a source of income 
Type of wife a farmer needs 
Traits of a good farmer 
History of wheat 
Life at the F. F. A. camp 
It is difficult for farm-reared boys 
to become greatly enthused over much 
of the literature studied in high school 
courses. They are not interested in 
classics particularly when these are 
couched in language totally foreign 
to the student. This leads to the sug- 
gestion that as much as possible of 
the literature included in the course be 
modern and written in words youths 
know or should understand. Current 
farm periodicals, newspapers, digests, 
and good books with a bearing on 
the pupil's interests often serve this 
purpose. Classical works should be 


studied primarily with an apprecia- 
tion objective. Introduce each selec- 
tion by a skillfully presented back- 
ground which depicts the prevailing 
era, and the existing situation. Here 
is a marvelous opportunity for the 
teacher to utilize her own sense of the 
dramatic, or to have student research 
provide this ever essential background. 

Encourage rural boys to develop 
their English proficiency to the level 
where they will be recognized as edu- 
cated members of the community. 
Train them to be ear-conscious of cor- 
rect, common-sense usage, not of 
classical speech. Give them an ap- 
preciation of the importance of good 
English as a tool subject in their every- 
day lives through conclusively demon- 
strating how it functions. Increase 
their general culture and sense of 
literary values by familiarizing them 
with the setting and story of classics, 
not technicalities. This done, whether 
they realize it or not, the English that 
has been conscientiously taught will 
have contributed much to the person- 
alities and abilities of these rural 
youths, and increased materially their 
effectiveness as adult members of so- 
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i. Class journey to County Health De 


* a a 
partment to observe taking case his. 
tory, exam, and X-ray 
. Possibilities for future development 


~ 


a. Serum for cure 
b. Elimination of cause 
c. Proposed portable cottages in Mont. 


4 
gomery County 
MATHEMATICS 
. Necessity for study of tuberculosis 


a. Comparative rating of tuberculosis by 





HOWARD KIRKSEY d. County Tuberculosis Association stokes 
Clarksville e. Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 2 Modern health agencies 
4. pwc of the Development of Health a. Cost of prevention 
. gencies b. Cost of cure 
’ Last yoor Mrs. Albert Jobe, biology a. Government's attempt to control disease c. Cost of special services 
instructor in Clarksville High School, b. Conduct of business of health agencies 3 Effect of the development of heaith 
and her 150 pupils in tenth grade biol- >: yg oa “i non coment agencies 
‘ ‘ ; a. Battle between education and ignorance - Graphs showing decrease in death rab 
ogy developed a most interesting unit i, eseaadl haclth agencies . _ _ “ne podbsiy » pie 
on tuberculosis. SCIENCE and city 
The study of tuberculosis was in- |. Necessity for study of tuberculosis ENGLISH 
troduced to the class through a study a. Tennessee rating |. Historical—Development of tuberculosis 

f Scales oll ies «tals 2. Historical—Development of tuberculosis a. Concept of early tuberculosis through 
oe a See FS. JOUS a. Natural obstacles to tuberculosis literature 
chose this particular disease because b. Means of overcoming these obstacles b. Appreciation of human element in 
it is one of the major causes of death 3 Modera — agencies overcoming obstacles 
: . a. Seal sale c. Stories of inventions and inventors 
mn Montgomery County. A tuberculin b. Charts from county association d. Study of authors who had tuberculosis 
test given to the students earlier in c. Charts from state association 2. Effect of the development of health 
the year helped to arouse in the stu- d. Supplementary kit from State Tuber- agencies 
d t d ° t k b t culosis Association a. Assistance in reading material and 

ents a save Oo know more abou e. Four kits from State Department of organizing material read 
tuberculosis. Education 3. Possibilities for future development 

As a result of an extensive survey f. Pictures: (secured from State Tubercu- a. Group discussion ’ 

f th | yon hasta in Ut losis Association and Metropolitan Life b. An original play written by a student ? 
” - = —s P , ery sor ce-deane Insurance Company) and published in the school paper 
community and an intensive study of (1) Sound films— c. Original poems 
local needs for tuberculosis prevention (a) Behind the shadows d. Original essays 

d trol, the followi i f th (b) Within the prison walls e. Original short stories 
and control, the following aims of the fe} Let my people live . Gemed poe | 
unit were set up: (d) Story of my life by T. Bee The unit, which covered approxi- | 

1. To develop attitudes, appreciations, and (e) Good-bye Mr. Germ mately a month's time, not only stimu- 

actions. (f) Diagnostic procedure : : 

2. To cause the pupils to seek causes, ex- (g) On the firing line lated much wholesome interest in 

planations, and consequences of present Ht ——— ~ a gal tuberculosis control, but it showed how 
conditions. ! Ouds in the sky . . t 
3. To recognize the fact that the spread of {j) They do come back different subjects could be correlated 
tuberculosis can be prevented. (2) Silent films— to achieve a common objective. Since 1 
4. To assume responsibility of leadership or (a) “al Trudeau, Koch, Pasteur, there is a growing need for synthesis : 
ote Pig the crusade to stamp out (b) The story of my lke by T. Bee OF secondary education, we should try c 
5. To accept and practice in the home and (c) Behind the shadows to relate in a meaningful way all the e 
elsewhere scientific methods of prevent- Id). How ry oe different phases of training. The plan a 
ing and treating the disease. ae re oar ae outlined here shows how a study of r 
6. To appreciate the value of wholesome h. Visitors ag 
and healthful environments. County and city board of education tuberculosis is related to other phases F 

7. To realize the opportunities for health ag of e A. ; of knowledge and to the ultimate pur- a 

service through the schools. pen nouse.. tor parents pose of secondary education. 


Home nursing classes 


8. To possess the disposition to forego 
harmful habits for greater future satis- 
faction or for later avoidance of misery. 

9. To prize high standards of conduct. 

10. To admire the fine qualities and achieve- 
ments of others. 

11. To face reality in making comparisons. 

12. To seek contact with and offer coopera- 
tion to those groups which are organized 
around the worthy public causes. 

The following chart shows how the 


activities carried on by the classes were 
integrated with other subjects in the 
student's course of study: 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 
1. Necessity for study of tuberculosis 
a. Areas of infection 
2. Historical—Development of tuberculosis 
a. Tuberculosis in its earliest stages 
b. Significance of great discoveries 
3. Modern health agencies 
a. International Congress 
b. National Tuberculosis Association 
c. State Tuberculosis Association 
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Your School Movie Projector Dons 


{ Uniform 


OSCAR E. SAMS, JR. 
University of Tennessee, Division of 
University Extension 
Knoxville 





The American people want informa- 
tion about the war they are fighting. 
They want to know how the war is 
going on the military fronts, on the 
production front, and on the home 
front. They want to know what they, 
individually and collectively, can do 
to help win the war. In every city, 
town, and community where there is a 
sixteen-millimeter sound projector this 
information is available through mo- 
tion pictures—through the sixteen-milli- 
meter sound films of the Bureau of 
Motion Pictures of the Office of War 
Information. The official Tennessee 
distribution agency for these films is 
the University of Tennessee Division of 
University of Extension in Knoxville. 

Widespread use of war information 
films depends on three things: films, 
projectors, and audiences. The films 
are available now—films ranging in 
content material from an R. A. F. 
bombing raid on Germany to the 
"why" and “how" of scrap salvage. 
The audiences are available now— 
schools, churches, men's clubs, women's 
clubs, and civilian defense groups in 
every community. Wherever there is 
a gathering of American citizens, there 
is audience for war information films. 
Films and audiences are ready. What 
about projectors? 

There are an estimated 20,000 six- 
teen-millimeter sound projectors in the 
United States, over half of them be- 
longing to schools. By "tablecloth" 
arithmetic, if all these projectors were 
used only one day a week to show 
war films to 100 people, the weekly 
audience would be 2,000,000. If they 
were used once a day, five days a 
week, the audience would be 10,000,- 
000. And if they were used twice a 
day, once in school and once out of 
school, the weekly audience would be 
20,000,000. ‘Tablecloth’ arithmetic, 
these figures may be, but they empha- 
sie the importance of using projectors 
once a day, twice a day, and every 
dey—if the American people are to 
see war films. 
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In Tennessee there are at least two 
hundred sixteen-millimeter sound pro- 
jectors. If each of these could show 
war films to a total of only a thousand 
persons a week (and this is a conserva- 
tive figure), 200,000 people in our 
state alone would be better informed 
about the war, 200,000 people a week 
would be inspired to do a better in- 
dividual job toward winning the war. 
Most of the projectors in Tennessee are 
in schools. 

What can schools do? The answer 
is clear. Use these fine films in the 
schools themselves? Yes. But there 
is no stopping there. Share your pro- 
jectors with adult groups that do not 
have facilities. Book government war 
films from the Division of University 
Extension of the University of Tennes- 
see. Show them to students in the 
morning, to a men's luncheon club at 
noon, to a P.-T. A. meeting in the after- 
noon, and at a community gathering at 
night. Cooperate with service clubs, 
community groups, and civilian de- 
fense councils in scheduling the use of 
films. and projectors. An idle pro- 
jector in times like these is comparable 
to an idle soldier. 





Of course, your projector cost 
money and effort to acquire. Of 
course, this is going to cause wear and 
tear on the equipment, of which you 
are mighty proud. Of course, the 
booking of films and the scheduling of 
your projector is going to take time 
and effort. But this project is worth 
all the time and effort you can put 
into it. It is worth while, and you can 
definitely feel that you are making a 
large contribution to the war effort 
on the home front. 

Already about thirty films have 
been released from the Office of War 
Information. New ones are being re- 
leased at the rate of about one a week. 
There is no restriction on the length 
of time you may keep the film, but 
you must determine it and state it on 
your order for films. There is a fifty- 
cent booking charge made by the Uni- 
versity when it schedules a film to 
you. The charge for the second or 
third film in the same shipment is only 
twenty-five cents. Users also must 
agree to pay transportation charges. 
Usually the adult groups seeing the 
films are willing to pay these small 
charges if you are willing to furnish 
the projector and operator. 

One other group of government- 
released films should be of great inter- 
est to schools. These are the ones 
coming from the Office of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs which deal altogether with 
Latin-American subjects. In these days 





THE SOUTIES FINEST 16MM. FILM SERVICE 


A OFFERS THE 
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“KNOW YOUR ENEMY—JAPAN!” 


One of the most important documentary films we have 
seen, this subject is heartily recommended to schools 
and community groups. Excellent sound, fine photog- 
raphy. The commentary is by Major George Fielding 


Eliot. 


16mm. sound—2 reels 


Running time—17 minutes. 


Rental, $3.50 per day. 


THE Distriputor’s Group. Ine. 


756 WEST PEACHTREE STREET 
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Expi Classroom Films Inc. 
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New Regional Geography Series 


— Write for Booklet — 
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of a concentrated study of the Good 
Neighbor Policy, motion pictures can 
do much to supplement classroom 
teaching. They can prove a powerful 
medium in cementing friendly rela- 
tions between the nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. These films can also 
be secured from the University of Ten- 
nessee, and the handling charges and 
rules governing their use are the same 
as those of the films from the Office 
of War Information. 

There follows a list of films distrib- 
uted by the University of Tennessee Di- 
vision of University Extension for the 
Office of War Information and the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs. 
Since all the films are very popular, 
it is requested that you give alternate 
choices of both titles and dates when 
ordering. Better still, describe the type 
of program you want and the length 
in minutes of running time needed and 
then let the Division make up an ap- 
propriate program. All films are sound 
and cannot under any circumstances 
be run on a silent projector. The 
figures in parentheses after each title 
indicate the running time in minutes. 


FILMS FROM THE OFFICE OF WAR 


INFORMATION 
Aluminum (10). 
Arm Behind the Army (10). 
Bomber (10). 


Building a Bomber (20). 

Building a Tank (20). 

Campus on the March (20). 

Coal for Victory (8). 

Defense Review No. 2 (10). 

Defense Review No. 3 (10). 

Democracy in Action (10). 

Divide: and Conquer (20). 

Dover (10). 

Henry Brown, Farmer (10). 

Home on the Range (10). 

Homes for Defense (10). 

Japanese Relocation (9). 

Lake Carrier (10). 

Listen to Britain (20). 

Manpower (10). 

Men and the Sea (10). 

Men and Ships (20). 

Negro Colleges in Wartime (8). 

New Fire Bomb (9) O. C. D. 

Power for Defense (10). 

Price of Victory (20). 

Ring of Steel (10). 

Safeguarding Military Information (10). 

Salvage (8). 

Tanks (10). 

Target for Tonight (50). 
$2.50. 

U. S. News Review No. ! (20). 


Special charge, 
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Western Front (20). 

Winning Your Wings (18). 

Women in Defense (10). 

Work of the Rescue Unit (15) O. C. D. 


FILMS FROM THE OFFICE OF INTER- 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS 

Americans All (20). 

Argentine Primer (20). 

Argentine Soil (20). 

Bounteous Earth (10). 

Brazil (10). 

Brazil Gets the News (10). 


OPE 


Buenos Aires and Montevideo (10). 
Colombia (10). 

Day Is New, The (10). 

Fiesta of the Hills (10). 

Colombia, Crossroads of the Americas (30). 
High Spots of a High Country (20). 
Hill Towns of Guatemala (10). 

Line from Yucatan (10). 

Mexico Builds a Democracy (10). 
Our Neighbors Down the Road (40). 
Sundays in the Valley of Mexico (10). 
This Is Ecuador (20). 

Venezuela (10). 

Wooden Faces of Totonicapan (10). 


LETTER 


TO THE SCIENCE TEACHERS OF TENNESSEE 


FRANCES R. BOTTUM 
Secretary, and 
E. D. SCHREIBER 


Chairman 
Tennessee Junior Academy of Science 





Throughout the country more than 
thirty thousand youngsters in science 
clubs are staying after school to tackle 
research problems in high school lab- 
oratories. They dare to tackle prob- 
lems their elders have scarcely thought 
of. They are getting results. 

There are a few science clubs in 
Tennessee. Some science classes in 
the high schools of the state where 
there are no clubs are doing outstand- 
ing work that should be known and rec- 
ognized. Research thrives only poor- 
ly in isolation. To get together to 
present problems, ask questions, gather 
ideas — even sometimes inspiration— 
has proven of inestimable value to the 
older people in science. Why should 
it not also be of value to the youngest 
ones? 

This is an invitation to all of you to 
extend your influence as a science 
teacher beyond the classroom, far be- 
yond the science class period. Sci- 
ence teachers and pupils in hundreds 
of situations, many similar to yours, 
some in quite dissimilar situations, 
have proven the practicability of the 
science club to expand and to extend 
pupil interests while motivating class 
and community activities. 

In our Volunteer State the Tennessee 
Academy of Science has agreed to 
sponsor science clubs in junior and 
senior high schools. This assures avail- 
ability of suggestions and guidance by 
competent persons without exploitation 
by commercial interests. In any school 
where science is taught, a science in- 


terest club may be initiated by the 
teacher as a voluntary, cooperative 
venture along a simple pattern such 
as one suggested by the advisory com- 
mittee of the Tennessee Junior Acad- 
emy of Science. 

This proposed program has the full 
approval and support of the State De- 
partment of Education through its Di- 
vision of High Schools. In fact, the 
advisory committee members were se- 
lected from names submitted by the 
divisional high school visitors. For in- 
formation concerning plans, communi- 
cate with Dr. Frances R. Bottum, sec- 
retary, Tennessee Junior Academy of 
Science, Peabody College, Nashville. 

In the "Foreword" of the bulletin of 
information of the Texas Junior Acad- 
emy of Science appear the following 
significant words: 

"The building up of this civilization 
begins with youth. Youth with its great 
imagination, often likes to assume the 
roles so admired in scientific heroes. 
Look at these leaders of tomorrow, 
and see how many of them follow sci- 
entific hobbies; observe how effective- 
ly they use their own cameras, radios, 
chemistry sets, microscopes, and wood- 
working tools; notice how easily they 
converse on scientific subjects and on 
recent scientific discoveries. Here you 
see youth, keenly aware of the possi- 
bilities of the day, secure in the knowl- 
edge of its own capabilities, and proud 
of its achievements. Here you see 
the hope for future American democ- 
racy and civilization." 


Little Student: "May | be excused from 
staying after school? Mummy is having vis 
itors, and | have to go home and make pre 
cocious remarks.""—Teachers Digest. 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
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SCHOOL MUSIC Earcadcasts 


STATION WSM, NASHVILLE 


Advance Notes for Teachers 


LOWER GRADES SERIES, TUESDAYS, 11:00- 
11:15 A.M. 


February 16—"Proudly We Sing of America" 

Songs: 

ecades the Beautiful," Singing Days, 
page 284; “Our Music in Story and Song," 
page 196; “Songs and Pictures,"" Second Book, 
age 136. 
otal Washington," Music Hour, page 
65; Music Hour, Third Book, page 71. 

"Our Flag," Singing Days, page 28; “Our 
Music in Song and Story,’ pages 58-59. 

"Soldier Boy,’ Foresman | (yellow), page 
36; "Seng and Pictures, First Book, page 8!. 

Collect pictures of drums and make some 
kind of simple drum to be used next week. 

February 23—Sousa, the March King 

Songs: 

"Our Flag,"' Singing Days, page 26; "Our 
Music in Song and Story,"" pages 58-59 

"America," Foresman | (yellow), page 184; 
"Song and Pictures,’ First Book, page 124; 
"Song and Pictures," Second Book, page 140; 
“Our Music in Story and Song," page 197. 

"Soldier Boy," Foresman | (yellow), page 
86; “Song and Pictures," First Book, page 81. 

Drums—(Story). 

Listening: 

"March," John Philip Sousa. 

Provide space for marching. Follow up 
with more marching. If possible, hear several 
military band programs over the radio. Mem- 
orize at least four of your favorite songs 
from the February broadcasts. 


March 2—Who Has Seen the Wind? 

Songs: 

"The Four Winds,"’ Foresman, page 23. 

"The Windmill," Music Hour, Lower Grades, 
page 93. 

“Balloon Song,'' Foresman, page 6. 

Review: 

"Sing a Song of Sixpence," 
pages 76-77. 

Provide space for activity so that children 
car, stand back to back and make a windmill 
with their arms. 

March 9—Music from China 

Scngs: 

“Flower of China," Foresman, page 132. 

Recording: 

“Chinese Dance from Nutcracker Suite," 
Tschaikowsky. 

Review: 

"The Four Winds," Foresman, page 23. 

"Balloon Song," Foresman, page 6, 

Provide a background for this program on 
China. Familiarity with the recording will 
make this listening more enjoyable. 

March 16—The Musical Zoo 

Songs: 

"The Squirrel's Tea,"’ Music Hour, Lower 
Grades, page 85. 
to Kind Kangaroo,’ Singing Days, page 


Foresman, 


9 
ay Queer Business," Sing’ng Days, page 
"The Fox," Singing Days, page 100. 
UPPER GRADES SERIES, THURSDAYS, 11:00- 
11:15 A.M. 
February 18—Rhythm, “Running Eighths" 
Songs: 
“The Owl and the Moon," Music tour for 
Upper Grades, page 7, V. R. 22993. 
“Now the Moon Is Shining," Foresman, 
Book Il, page 25, V. R. 25453. 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1943 


"Wooden Shoe Dance," Singing Days, page 
51, V. R. 25300. 

"On the March—World of Music," Singing 
Days, page !7, V. R. 25301. 

"America." 

Appreciation Story: "Joseph Haydn,” Sur- 
prise Symphony. 

Memory Melody: “Andante” from Surprise 
Symphony, V. R. 7059. 

References: Conrad's Magic Flight, Kin- 
scella Music Appreciation Reader, Music Ap- 
preciation for Children, R. C. A., Victor. 


February 25—Testing of Choir Songs, Mem- 
ory Melody Quiz 

Songs: 

“The Owl and the Moon," Music Hour, 
Upper Grades, page 7, V. R. 22993. 

“The Humming Bird,"" Foresman, Book Il, 
page 89, V. R. 25453. 

"Wooden Shoe Dance,"" World of Music, 
Singing Days, V. R. 25300. 

“Now the Moon Is Shining," 
Book II, page 25, V. R. 25453. 

Memory Melody Quiz: 

“Amaryllis,"’ Old French Rondo, V. R. 20169. 

“Andante, from Surprise Symphony, 
Haydn, V. R. 7059. 

"In the Hall of the Mountain King," Grieg, 
V. R. 20245. 

"Moment Musicale," Schubert, V. R. 1312. 

“Minuet in G," Beethoven, V. R. 1434. 


March 4—The Dotted Rhythms: Dotted Quar- 
ter and Eighth; Dotted Eighth and Sixteenth 

Songs: 

America.’ 

“All Through the Night," Music Hour, Up- 
per Grades, page 152: Foresman, Book Il, 
page 191, V. R. 22082; Singing Days, page 
216. 

"My Own True Friend," Foresman, Book II, 
page 20. 

“The Cowboy," Singing Days, page 18, V. 
R. 25300. 

“Partner, Come,’ Music 
Grades, page 20, V. R. 22993. 

“Heave Ho, My Laddie!"' Foresman, Book 
Il, page 73. 

“Home on the Range," Music Hour, Upper 
Grades, page 52, V. R. 24271. 

Memory Melody: ‘Humoresque," Dvorak, V. 
R. 20130. 


March | |—Melody: Art Songs 
Great composers of art songs—Franz Schu- 
bert and Johannes Brahms. 
What is an art song? 
Songs: 


Foresman, 


Hour, Upper 
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"Slumber Song," Schubert, Singing Days, 
page 103; Foresman, Book II, page 187. 

“The Little Dustman," Brahms, Music Hour, 
Upper Grades, page 63; New Elementary 
Music, Fullerton, page 80, V. R. 20737. 


“Lullaby,” Brahms, Music Hour, Upper 
Grades, page 27. 
“The Rainbow," Mendelssohn, Foresman, 


Book II, page 106. 

Suggested activity: Read and study the 
poems for which these melodies were com- 
posed. 

Memory melody: "The Swan," Saint-Saens, 
V. R. 1143, . 


March ates e Heritage from Ire- 
lan i] 


Songs: 

"The Pipes of Galway," Singing Days, page 
50, V. R. 25301. 

"Trip It Lightly,"' Singing Days, page 136. 

“The Woman and the Peddler," Singing 
Days, page 42 (review). 

“Pop Goes the Weasel," Music Hour, 
Upper Grades, page 62 (review). 

Memory melody: "Londonderry Air," Irish 
Folk Tune, V. R. 8734; “Ormandy," Minneap- 
olis Orchestra (Grainger arrangement); 
"Molly on the Shore" (other side). 


THE LISTS OF CHOIR SONGS SUGGESTED 
FOR PROGRAM AND FESTIVAL USE 

From the Foresman Book of Songs (pages 
are from yellow Book II of the Three-Book 
Series): 

|. "My Own True Friend," page 20. 

2. "Now the Moon Is Shining," page 25, 
V.. R. 25453. 

3. “Heave Ho, My Laddie!" page 73. 

4. "The Humming Bird," page 89, V. R. 
25453. 

5. "The Rainbow," page 106, V. R. 25454. 

6. "The First Tulip," page 164. 

7. “All Through the Night," page 191, V. R. 
22082. 

8. "America," page 199. 

From the Music Hour (pages are from the 
book for upper grades): 

|. "The Owl and the Moon," page 7, V. R. 
22993. 

2. "Partner, Come." page 20, V. R. 22993. 

3. “Home on the Range,” page 52, V. R. 
24271. 

4. "Pop Goes the Weasel," page 62. 

5. "The Little Dustman," page 63, V. R. 
20737. 

6. "Which Is the Way to Somewhere Town," 
page 72, V. R. 36032. 

7. “All Through the Night," page 152, V. 
R. 22082. 

8. America," page 180. 

From the World of Music—Singing Days: 

|. "The Cowbow," page 18, V. R. 25300. 

2. "The Woman and the Peddler,” page 
42, V. R. 25300. 

3. "The Pipes of Galway," page 50, V. R. 
25301. 

4. Wooden Shoe Dance," page 51, V. R. 
25300. 

5. "Slumber Song," page 103. 

6. "Trip It Lightly,” page 136. 

7. “All Through the Night," page 216, V. R. 
22082. 

8. “America,” page 194. 

Many of the above songs are recorded. A 
dependable phonograph and a few recordings 
of songs from the books you are using is a 
splendid aid in building up the school choir. 
The recordings help in two essential ways— 
with the learning and with the testing of in- 
dividual pupils for the choir. 

Ask your county superintendent for a copy 
of the Choir Membership Chart, which you 
can post in your classroom and use as an 
accumulative record of the testing of your 
pupils for choir membership. Specify which 
of the above choir lists you are using. These 
forms are supplied by the elementary division 
of the State Department of Education. 
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LOIS MAHAN 
Alanthus Hill School 
Hancock County 





Some years ago, when | was an 
elementary student, it was fashionable 
to dislike geography. Maybe the hate 
wasn't widespread, but in the schools 
which | attended it wasn't the most 
popular subject. It came the last thing 
in the afternoon. We never thought 
of carrying the big book home or pre- 
paring the lesson until the study period 
before recitation. We never had a 
really good lesson, and | can't remem- 
ber anyone exclaiming: "Geography is 
the most fun!"' We said that about 
arithmetic and English, but no one had 
much to say about geography, unless 
apologetically: "Oh, geography!” 

| wonder why we disliked it. We 
loved our teacher; we enjoyed other 
subjects—but we hated geography. 

Did geography come at a period 
when we were tired? Maybe we were 
not as alert as in the morning; however 
some subject had to come in the 
afternoon; some class had to end the 
day. | can't believe that our favorite 
subject would have lost all our affec- 
tion had it exchanged periods with 
geography. Could a day not end 
with some of the enthusiasm with which 
it began? 

Was the lack of preparation or 
the way we studied responsible? Prob- 
ably so! | remember propping the book 
in front of me, fixing my eyes on the 
center of the page, and drifting away 
into the game of cowboy that we 
would play in Brown's barn after school. 
No wonder, | wasn't sure whether 
Alaska was on the equator or not. 
There was question day when we wrote 
the answers to all the questions at the 
end of the chapter. The answers got 
scribbled into secondhand books until 
you could hardly read the questions. 
In fact we didn't try to read the ques- 
tion, but struggled with the answer. 

At times | actually tried to like 
geography and could not. | tried to 
read; | looked at the pictures; pres- 
ently | was half through the book. | 
enjoyed the pictures, but | hated the 
subject about them. Geography had 
no life; it was like a foreign language 
in. which you learned the pronuncia- 
tion of words without their meaning. 

Today geography has changed. 
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Geography in the Rural School 


What child does not love it? Can 
there be a teacher who does not look 
forward to the geography period? 

Recently | attended a geography 
class in which the instructor carried his 
group to the Yellowstone National 
Park through the moving picture. Not 
every school in the state has these 
advantages, but every teacher can 
make geography a vital subject. 

The most thrilling geography work 
| ever did was in a one-room school 
where there was less than one book 
for every two pupils. The books dated 
from those used by the grandparents 
to a few copies of the state-adopted 
texts. We pooled our resources and 
studied countries and subjects rather 
than pages six through twelve. The 
first lesson was to compare books and 
illustrations. We learned geography 
not as a static thing, but as a period 
of time, in which changes are forever 
being made by wars, greater informa- 
tion, and invention. 

We had no library to draw from, so 
we turned to any sources we might 
find. Occasionally we found illustra- 
tions in the few magazines given to 
us by friends. From these illustrations 
and those of our texts we made the 
people we studied in cardboard, on 
murals, or as rag dolls. 

The third grade felt they must illus- 
trate Eskimo life. They drew the fur- 
dressed natives on shoe boxes. One 
child drew a team of Eskimo dogs on 
a cracker box and made a toy sled 
with a driver. The girls were even 
more ambitious, they made rag dolls 
from sugar sacks and dressed the dolls 
in cotton. They took knives and began 
to carve; from soft woods and card- 
board came grotesque Eskimo toys. 

We discussed Japan before Pearl 
Harbor. "Have you any products 
from that country?’ | asked. | told 
them to look for "made in Japan’ 
on their toys. We planned a Japanese 
exhibit with everyone bringing some- 
thing "made in Japan." On exhibit 
day we had enough odds and ends to 
fill two long church benches. 

Having looked over the toys, a child 
exclaimed, "Why it's every bit junk!" 
Suddenly we realized how artless and 
useless these Japanese objects were. 

"What did the Japanese do with the 
money?" they asked. 

“Bought guns to kill the Chinese 


children," someone explained. Only g 
few days later the bombing of our own 
possessions showed us what an exor. 
bitant price we had paid for something 
appealing yet something worthless, 

The group studying Tennessee his- 
tory thought they had no material, 
When | showed them an arrowhead, 
they said: "There are those things 
everywhere.’ During the year they 
made their own collection of Indian 
lore, broken pottery, arrowheads, and 
other objects, which before they had 
considered valueless. 

| tacked a long piece of wrapping 
paper across the side of the room. As 
we read the history of the state, we 
pasted on or drew Indians. They sat 
around campfires; they hunted with 
bows and arrows and they traded with 
white men. Then came the white 
settlers to carry the story forward. 

During last spring's registration, men 
who hadn't seen the inside of a school- 
house in twenty years stopped to see 
what we were doing. They were in- 
terested in the world map. They fol- 
lowed the trade routes the children 
had marked with their own drawings; 
they saw the Chinese houses we were 
making from boxes; they hunted China 
on the map and asked numerous ques- 
tions about the places they were hear- 
ing named on the radio. 

"This ain't like the school we at 
tended,’ they said. "It's more like a 
playhouse. Wonder why we didn't fix 
up something like this instead of always 
getting into meanness?" 

A panorama of life in almost any 
country can be made with scissors, 
crayons, and an old shoe box. Many 
Christmas cards show beautiful illus- 
trations of life in the Orient. Product 
maps bring life into words and linger 
in the child's memory when the state- 
ment, "Cotton is the principal crop 
of the South," will not. Children can 
draw their own maps on brown wrap: 
ping paper; they can paste on many 
actual products, draw pictures of 
others, or find them in the advertise- 
ment pages of magazines. A group of 
tiny folk enjoy studying countries by 
drawing the animals found there. They 
come to know about Eskimo life 
through his faithful dog; they feel 
Australia isn't so far away when they 
learn about the kangaroo; and Africa 
isn't just a name when they see it. 

Geography must be a living thing. 
It must appeal to the imagination; if it 
does not, the child will seek other fields 
for his mind to explore. 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
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Hello, Everyone: 

Believe it or not, | have received 
enough materia! this month to give you 
a grand page. If it doesn't prove to 
be interesting and entertaining, | take 
the blame, for the fault will be mine. 
Here is something | found in the N. E. 
A. Journal which | think is worth shar- 
ing. 

: TEACHER'S CREED FOR 1942-43 

|. | will put first things first (God 
and country, church and home). 

2. | will do my bit and make it my 
best. 

3. | will serve where | am calied. 
[For such a time as this, freedom is 
not an inheritance. It is an achieve- 
ment.) 

4. | will destroy intolerance—begin- 
ning in my own heart. (We are Jews; 
we are Catholics; we are Protestants; 
we are white; we are black; we are 
first generation and sixth generation 
Americans; and we are Americans all.) 

5. | will be unusually alert in my 
activities and duties. (Life must go on 
and there must be neither neglect nor 
a war hysteria.) 

6. | will “hate no one." (Hate their 
vices, not themselves, for hate corrodes 
the souls of those who hate.) 

7. Always | will conquer fear with 
faith. | will meet rumor with reason; 
| will assuage my sorrows by sharing 
my joys; | will make prayer my practice 
and service my program; | will "laugh 
and love and life’; | will trust and not 
be afraid. 

. 


Miss Irma Banks, from Morristown, 
makes a fine contribution to our page. 
She tells of a meeting at which four 
colored teachers of the county were 
guests. ‘Music’ was the subject for 
discussion. Each of the guests partici- 
pated in the discussion and a group 
of colored children gave a musical pro- 
gram. 

Don't you know that this was a love- 
ly program? | hope some of you take 
the idea and use it. 

Thank you very much, Miss Banks, 
for this contribution.” 


~ 
ISN'T THIS ABOUT RIGHT? 


It is not the guns or armament 
Or the money we can pay; 
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C. E. 


ELIZABETH HERTENSTEIN 
+ Nashville 


It's the close cooperation 
That helps us win the day. 
It is not the individual 
Or the Army as a whole, 
But the everlastin' teamwork 
Of every bloomin’ soul. 
a 
Our president, Mr. Joe Wilkes, very 
kindly sent us an envelope (a big one) 
filled with many good things. Among 
these was a compilation of reports re- 
ceived in answer to the letter mailed 
to all branches. It was interesting to 
note that Rutherford County was the 
oldest branch, having organized in 
1923. Peabody Council came next in 
1924, and Davidson County was third 
in 1927, 
It is too bad that every A. C. E. 
did not send in a report. 
Mr. Wilkes wants you to know that 
all letters appointing committees have 


been mailed, and due to the unsettled 
conditions they are later than usual. 
Please accept your responsibility in 
the characteristic spirit of our asso- 
ciation and get your report made as 
soon as possible. 

We are glad to hear from you, Mr. 
Wilkes, and please come again soon. 


oe 

THE DAVIDSON COUNTY ASSOCIATION 

FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION TAKES 

STOCK FOR THE NEW YEAR 

The membership chairman reports 
235 members. Our records show a 
large number of contributing mem- 
bers. Many schools formed clubs, 
thereby making it possible to have the 
magazine in every school. Several 
principals have proven their interest 
by joining and have given their needed 
support by attending the meetings. 

We have not had meetings as fre- 
quently as in the past, but they have 
been well attended. Members of work- 
ing committees are giving cheerfully 
and consistently of their services. We 
feel that we have not merely "held our 














The LAIDLAW BASIC READERS 





The LAIDLAW BASIC READERS are 
noted for their success in developing read- 
ing power which enables pupils to read 
efficiently, not only their readers, but books 
in other subjects on the proper level. 


There are many features of this series 
which work toward efficiency in curricular 
reading, but none is more important than 
the equipment that accompanies the read- 
ers. There is the box which contains 
Picture cards for the reading readiness 
program, word cards that include all the 
words of the Pre-Primer and the first unit 
of the Primer, and phrase cards showing 
the important phrases of the Pre-Primer. 


Your correspondence is invited. 








LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson Street 
CHICAGO 





The LAIDLAW BASIC READERS have been adopted by Tennessee Textbook Authority, 
and can be requisitioned for purchase on the free textbook list. 





Illustrated 
by 


cent 6a aa at a eee Teachers’ 
monographs of manual material are avail- 
able for both primary and middle grades. 
The LAIDLAW BASIC READERS offer 
you the most practical, efficient reading 
method you can adopt. 
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own," but we have expanded and have 
become strengthened. 
Thank you, Ruby Potts, for this splen- 


did report. 
* 


These points mentioned at the Mid- 
winter Board Meeting at A. C. E. 
Headquarters in Washington seem 
worth consideration: 

|. We must make A. C. E. publica- 
tions know not only to our own branch 
members, but to the many new teach- 
ers in school systems and to commu- 
nity members helping with the wartime 
care of children. 

2. Five hundred dollars from the 
Memorial Endowment Fund have been 
invested in a War Savings Bond. 

We must see that our organization 
moves forward regardless of difficul- 
ties. It is time for thinking new 
thoughts and using them. 

* 

Gibson County A. C. E. comes to 
the front this month with a most in- 
teresting account of its “doings.' Its 
theme, "Make Primary Children Strong 
Mentally, Physically, and Emotionally,” 
will be considered in there meetings, 
one meeting being devoted to each 
phase of development. 

| wish | could give you the entire 
letter, as it tells how the subject will 
be developed. It is bound to be very 
helpful. | think your executive com- 
mittee showed a vast amount of com- 
mon sense when it decided to have 
fewer meetings and stay longer at 
each of them. 

Thank you so very, very much for 
this perfectly splendid account, Mrs. 
Keadle, and let us hear a report of 
one of these meetings. We will be 
looking for it impatiently. 

* 

Do you have trouble getting to A. 
C. E. meetings? One member rode a 
bicycle six miles to catch a bus in order 
to attend a meeting. Apparently she 
knew there would be inspiration, guid- 
ance, and fellowship awaiting her.— 
Branch Exchange. 

* 

A thousand thanks for the beautiful- 
ly done year book, Washington County. 
The cover is very clever with its V 
for Victory and its three dots and a 
dash. | do like your theme, "The 
Child Today in His Total Environment 
for Happier Living." 

Your program outlines are delightful 
and | am sure they will be well car- 
ried out. 
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NEW YEAR'S GREETINGS 
“We wish for you in the new year 
continued opportunity for useful work; 
health and the will for that work; a 
calm and courageous spirit that will 


strengthen those you meet; the cop. 
stant awareness that happiness is not 
a way of destination, but a way of 
traveling. "—A. C. E. Headquarters 
Staff. December Branch Exchange, 


A School Teacher Talks 


Back 


MARGARET GAMMON 


Student at University of Tennessee 





{Editor's Note——All names and places in 
this article are fictitious.) 


Last Wednesday afternoon the 
school board of Black Mountain School 
voted to cut down on expenses for 
the coming year. They reviewed the 
budget that the teachers had sub- 
mitted and began by cutting a request 
for art supplies down to about one- 
tenth of our minimum requirement. 

After the meeting, we teachers had 
a talk with Jed Walker, the chairman 
of the school board. ‘Art is a lot of 
foolishness," said Jed. ‘We send our 
kids to school to get some learning 
beat into ‘em, not to waste their time 
drawing pictures.” 

Well, Jed, you are not alone in 
your opinion. | am perfectly certain 
that you will find that the majority of 
parents will agree with you. However, 
with due respect to all of you, | would 
like to point out that you are making 
a grave mistake. 

Art isn't a lot of foolishness. It is 
fully as important as any other subject 
to which your child is exposed while 
he is in public school. | will bet you 
think that art means just drawing pic- 
tures, don't you? Why, Jed, that is 
just the smallest part of it! Have you 
ever heard of the length, breadth, and 
depth of art? Let me tell you about it. 

A man named Harold Gregg, who 
is an authority on art education, says 
that art has three dimensions just as 
a box does. 

The length of art is the thousands 
of years of art history behind us. Jed, 
did you know that people used art 
many, many years before you or | were 
born? Ever since we men first came 
on this earth, we have tried to create 
lovely things from the raw materials 
about us. It is just a hankering inside 
of us to have things nice. It has 
always been there and it always will 
be. Ignoring art will not get rid of it, 
Jed. It has been here too long. 


Art has breadth, too. Did you 
really think that it meant only drawing 
pictures? It is ever so much wider 
than that! Art is a little spark within 
us that makes us want to create some. 
thing beautiful to explain the way we 
are feeling inside. Art is dancing. It 
is music. It is writing poems and 
stories. It is creating things with our 
hands—making a dress, arranging flow- 
ers in a bowl, putting pretty, fresh 
curtains in a window, digging in a 
flower garden by the back door. Art 
is your daughter wearing a blue dress 
to bring out the blue in her pretty 
eyes. Art is designing plows, making 
a cabin, and building the new white 
marble post office in Middletown. Art 
is the children at Black Mountain 
School bringing in the colors of the 
autumn leaves to brighten up their 
classroom. Do you see, Jed, how art 
is so much broader than drawing pic- 
tures? 

Mr. Gregg says that art also has 
depth. He means that art seeps into 
everything we see—even the little 
everyday things, like sunsets, and dew 
sparkling on the morning glories, and 
rain pattering down, and the lightning 
flashing at night over Black Mountain. 
Children know about these things. 
Their eyes are open to the beauty 
about us, but unless we encourage 
them, they may grow dim later on, as 
yours have, perhaps. 

What | would like to do for your 
children, as a teacher of art, is simply 
this: | want to develop their know 
edge, their skills, and their apprecie- 
tion of the best that art can offer 
them. ; 

Well, now, gentlemen, what do you 
think about all of this? They are your 
children. It is your money. Can we 
get along at Black Mountain School 
without this foolishness called art? 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
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The Challenge of the Assembly 


Program in the 
High School 


What is the chief function of the 
assembly program in the setup of the 
modern junior high school? What per 
cent of these programs should be fur- 
nished by the students? faculty? 
visitors? picture shows? 

Since such activities are for the stu- 
dents, a large part should be by the 
students; or at least that is the con- 
sensus among the faculty members of 
the Johnson City Junior High School. 

Held twice a week, these assembly 
sessions at Junior High are the means 
of bringing together the thousand pu- 
pils and the thirty faculty members for 
a common purpose. They have done 
much to stimulate and unify the spirit 
of the school. 

Since brevity is essential to the as- 
sembly program, as well as to wit, these 
programs are not prolonged. With the 
exception of the motion picture shows, 
they are kept fairly well within the 
allotted thirty-minute period. 

Music is a special feature of these 
sessions. A twenty-piece orchestra and 
a fifty-voice chorus provide an appro- 
priate musical background. So en- 
riched, the programs are planned to 
aid the student in distinguishing be- 
tween the dross and the gold in vocal 
and instrumental numbers. 

Although featuring the students, the 
Junior High programs have been 
varied. Checking over the assembly 
calendar for the past school year, A. 
E. Sherrod, principal of the school, 
stated recently that the programs could 
be divided into four types: those fur- 
nished by the pupils, the faculty, out- 
siders, and picture shows. 

In planning these programs, spon- 
sors have not taken the attitude that 
children should be seen and not heard; 
rather that they should see and be 
seen, hear and be heard. 

"Forty-five per cent of the programs 
have been furnished by the pupils,"’ Mr. 
Sherrod stated, "and next year we plan 
to increase this number, probably to 
about sixty per cent." 

Visitors have furnished forty per 
cent of the programs, the faculty eight 
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per cent, and picture shows seven per 


cent. 
PUPIL PROGRAMS 


Through pupil-produced programs, 
the rhythm of the seasons has been 
pretty well followed, and important 
events have been stressed. 

At Thanksgiving time, the Mayflower 
again anchors on the stern and rock- 
bound New England coast, Puritan 
anthems fill the air, white man meets 
red man, and Priscilla archly asks John 
Alden why he doesn't speak for him- 
self. 

During book week, Tom Sawyer once 
more whitewashes Aunt Polly's fence, 
at the same time so extolling the de- 
lights of his task that he mesmerizes his 
confreres—and renders his twentieth 
century audience familiar with Mark 
Twain's great character and his philoso- 
phy of getting things done. 

Through Christmas programs, our 
citizens of tomorrow have grown 
wings, become shepherds, and posed 
as the wise men. 

Valuable lessons have been taught 
through celebrations of the birthdays 
of Lincoln, Lee, Washington, Pasteur, 
and other gift givers of humanity. 

Essay contests have provided grist 
for our mill. During the past term, 
three local organizations sponsored 
essay contests, open to all students, on 
Americanism, citizenship, and temper- 
ance. Cash prizes were offered for 
best efforts. Winning papers were 
read at assembly periods. 

The twenty clubs of Junior High are 
invited to bring their wares to these 
assembly sessions. 

As a result, the two dramatic clubs 
have trod the chapel boards in both 
the sock and buskin type of entertain- 
ment. The hiking clubs have aroused 
interest in outdoor life with motion 
pictures of their mountain hegiras. In- 
cipient Edisons from the science club 
have performed eye-opening experi- 
ments. Band and orchestra members 
have entertained their peers and com- 
peers. The athletic clubs have demon- 
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strated the building of pyramids, the 
elephant walk, and the Highland fling. 


PROGRAMS BY OUTSIDERS 

Visiting musicians and speakers have 
furnished programs of lasting value. 

One speaker, for example, gave a 
talk during book week last year that will 
surely bear fruit. The visitor, the di- 
rector of a large school, spoke on 
“Books Around the World," reviewing 
volumes, both new and familiar to his 
hearers. 


PROGRAMS BY FACULTY MEMBERS 

Some of our faculty have taught by 
example as well as precept in produc- 
ing these programs. Their contribu- 
tions to the mosaic have included talks 
on timely topics, vocal solos, and in- 
strumental selections. 

Children invariably enjoy seeing 
their instructors in Thespian roles, and 
our teachers have been very generous 
in affording them that pleasure. 

(Continued on next page) 
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seals will help keep Dorothy smiling. 


KEEP HER SMILING 





Courtesy Betty Bacharach Home 


The annual sale of Easter seals, now being carried on by the Tennessee Society for 
Crippled Children, will furnish funds to help such children as Dorothy, shown above, to 
get on their feet, both literally and figuratively; for Dorothy will have to have special 
teaching while her leg heals, so that she will not get too far behind in school. Dorothy 
will also hawe to have special play opportunities so that she does not become discouraged 
and give up her fight to become a strong and useful citizen. Your’ purchase of Easter 








PICTURE SHOWS 

We have made an ally of the cinema. 
lf happy acceptance be the touch- 
stone, programs provided by means of 
the school-owned motion picture ma- 
chine have been very successful. We 
have had films on travel, Bible stories, 
historical themes, and just simon-pure 
fun. way 

By the medium of these picture 
shows, magic casements have been 
opened up to the vision of our youthful 
charges. 


MEETING THE CHALLENGE 
Through these four types of pro- 
grams, members of the Johnson City 
Junior High School faculty have en- 
deavored to meet the challenge of the 
assembly session. 
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Teachers’ 
Bockshel 


The Experimenting Together series, pub- 
lished by the American Library Association, 
pictures school classrooms and libraries in co- 
operative action. Specific situations and proj- 
ects are described; wealth of details given 
offer opportunities for adaptation to varying 
situations. The series is significant in that it 
shows how cooperative planning and proce- 
dure actually attain satisfying results. The 
three titles which have appeared to date may 
be borrowed for teachers by school librarians 
from the Division of School Libraries, State 
Department of Education, for two weeks: 
THE LIBRARIAN AND THE TEACHER OF 
SCIENCE. Caroline R. Siebens and Warren 
L. Bartlett. 1942. 72 pages. Price, $0.75. 








THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 





A variety of projects and activities relats 
science to everyday experience and arouse 
genuine interest on the part of the students. 
Experiments are evaluated as well as de. 
scribed. Includes a twenty-five-page classified 
list of nontextbook reading material for high 
school science pupils. 

THE LIBRARIAN AND THE TEACHER Of 
ENGLISH. Frieda M. Heller and Lou L. ly 
Brant. 1938. 84 pages. $0.75. Describes 
results of six years of librarian-teacher eo. 
operation in the progressive University High 
School at Ohio State. Suggestive of the rich 
experiences possible when librarian and teach. 
er discard preconceived ideas and work to. 
gether with the pupils. 

THE LIBRARIAN AND THE TEACHER OF 
MUSIC. Esther L. Bohman and Josephing 
Dillon. 1942. 64 pages. $0.75. Latest 
title in the series describes, at the elementary 
school level, music experiences in which pu. 
pils, teacher, and librarian work together on 
common ground. Mount Auburn School, 
Cleveland, is the locale of the successful gy. 
periment. Includes a selected list of books 
useful in music-library activities. 

NEW WORLD HORIZONS. Edited by Ches. 
ter H. Lawrence. Silver Burdett Company, 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 94 pages, 
Illustrated. List price, $2.00. New World 
Horizons is a new type of geography book 
which offers the basis for intelligent thinking 
about world affairs today. It is a global 
geography which, through the medium of sim. 
ple and understandable maps, charts, photo- 
graphs, captions, and text, gives a concise 
summary of each important world region, 
Especially distinctive are the many maps in 
full color which show air distances and routes 
and arcs of global communication, physical 
conditions, and the products of each region, 
New World Horizons is neither primarily a 
war book nor an atlas, but a text in the 
fundamentals of global geography. It is 
ideal for use in “refresher courses in high 
school geography. Because of its compact 
ness, it furnishes a splendid core for such « 
course, using library references to extend it 
concepts. Without doubt many schools will 
wish to use it for the type of geography 
course recommended by the High School Vie- 
tory Corps Program, since it correlates closely 
with the suggestions made in the High School 
Victory Corps bulletin in the social studies 
field. = 


New Books Received 


AMERICA'S MUSICAL HERITAGE, By Cas 
sie Burk, Virginia Meierhoffer and Claude Ar- 
derson Phillips. Laidlaw Brothers. 368 pages. 


A START IN METEOROLOGY. By Armand 
N. Spitz. The Norman W. Henley Publishing 
Company. 95 pages. Price, $1.50. 
AIR NAVIGATION FOR BEGINNERS. By 
Scott G. Lamb. The Norman W. Henley Pub- 
lishing Company. 103 pages. Price, $1.50. 
THE COMMENCEMENT MANUAL. By Edith 
F. A. U. Painton. Beckley-Cardy Company. 
370 pages. Price, $1.50. 
YOUTH GOES TO WAR. By Lyle M. Sper 
cer and Robert K. Burns. Science Research 
Associates. 223 pages. Price, $1.28. 
COMMUNITY LIFE IN A DEMOCRACY. Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. 24 
pages. 

= 


CAUGHT! 

An American newspaper correspondent in 
Japan wrote to a friend: “I don't know if this 
letter will ever arrive, because the Japanese 
censor may open it." A week later he fe 
ceived a note from the Japanese post o' 
saying: "The statement in your letter is not 
correct. We do not open letters." 
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A Mexican 
Picture Book 


PANCHO 
AND THE BULL WITH THE 
CROOKED TAIL 
Story and pictures by 
Berta & Elmer Hader 
A funny story about a fe- 
rocious bull and a small 
boy who unexpectedly be- 


came a hero. 
Ages 6-10 $2.00 


A First Reader 


MATILDA 
AND HER FAMILY 
By Miriam E. Mason 


About a black cat and her 
four kittens and their 
home in the country. 

Ages 6-8 “tiso 


A Career Story 


GAY DESIGN 
By Adele De Leeuw 


About Nancy Gay who 
made a success of a career 
in dress designing. 

Ages 12-16 $2.00 


OUT OF DOORS IN SPRING 
OUT OF DOORS IN SUMMER 
























A Great Russian Folktale 


LITTLE MAGIC HORSE 
By Peter Ershoff 


and translated by Tatiana Drowne 
with illustrations by Vera Bock 


The fantastic story of a little humpback horse 
and the great adventure and good fortune he 
brought his master. Beautiful illustrations in 
color. Ages 8-12 $2.50 











A Child’s Own World 
TWIG 
By Elizabeth Orton Jones 


How a little girl with a big imagination made a 
magic world for herself in a city back yard. Many 
pictures in color. Ages 8-12 $2.00 














A Little New Testament 


JESUS’ STORY 
Illustrated by 
Maud and Miska Petersham 


The great story of Jesus told in Bible text and 
illustrated in color by two great artists. 
Ages 8-12 $1.50 











A New Series of Nature Books 


By C. J. Hylander 


td &. 


An Indian Story 


DAUGHTER 
OF THUNDER 
By Grace Moon 


About a little Indian girl 
whose faith in the White 
Trader and courage 
brought peace to the mesa. 
Ages 10-14 $2.00 


A Story of Iceland 


SMOKY BAY 
By 
Steingrimur Arason 
About Nonni and his life 


on the great island to the 
north. Ages 10-14 $2.00 


A Story of Morocco 


THE WHITE 
HORSE 


By Elizabeth 
Coatsworth 
How little Sally and An- 
drew were captives in 
Morocco one hundred 
fifty years ago. 
Ages 8-12 $2.00 


OUT OF DOORS IN AUTUMN 
OUT OF DOORS IN WINTER 


Four attractive books which present the special interests of nature each season 
of the year. Illustrated. Ages 8-12 


MACMILLAN BOOKS 


SOLD BY 


Each $1.50 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY « Nashuille, Tenn. 



































Education for the Air Ag 


Modern Air Knowledge Makes for Modern Air Power 
— 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration and the Office of Education at Washington are heading an all-out drive to air-condition — 
American youth by stimulating aviation education in elementary and high schools. The educational organization of the en-_ 
tire country is co-operating in this enterprise. 

For years Allyn and Bacon have had an Aviation Editor in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George H. Lusk, now in the Air 
Service in Washington. Therefore their books have always carried out the above recommendations. 

Aviation is a fascinating subject to boys and girls. Its treatment in textbooks adds interest to each subject, and is especially 
effective in readers since interest is the chief factor in helping pupils to learn to read. 














== 


The following is a partial list of elementary and secondary textbooks which feature aviation:—Tennessee teachers an 
fortunate that these books are on the state-adopted list. 



















Ist Grade 6th Grade 

ee | THE PACIFIC AND SOUTH AMERICA = 
fa QUINLAN textbook in reading readiness, introduces the air- A supplementary pamphlet in geography, gives the airplane | 
plane. BEFORE WINKY | stations in the Pacific, including Du rbor. 

aad : 7th 
The QuiNLAN pre-primer, pictures the airplane. | OUR ENVIRONMENT: ITS RELATION TO US 
TO AND FRO | By CARPENTER AND Woon, discusses air and airplanes fully 

The Quintan first reader, with 26 pages describing a trip which | with illustrations. x 
the children make to Grandfather's farm in Father's own plane. | OUR ENVIRONMENT: HOW WE 8th Gmad 
2nd Grade FACES AND PLACES ADAPT OURSELVES TO IT f 





. = | By CARPENTER AND Woop, treats travel by air with illustrations 
The second QuinLaN reader, has the history of aviation from the | of the navigator, radio reports, weather reports to pilots, 


first balloon to the ean day. As a climax the children are 
introduced to the famous General Doolittle when he was Pilot BUILDING CITIZENSHIP Sth Grade 


Doolittle. | By Hucues, illustrates air transport and gives the history of 
3rd Grade BUSY WORLD the balloon, dirigible, and airplane. 
By QuINtan, the third reader, calls attention to airplanes as_ | INT: RODUCTION TO BUSINESS : 
mail carriers and means of transportation, in the section devoted | By REED AND Morcan, gives pages to air travel, air service, 
to Friends Around the World. and shipping by air. 
THE COMMUNITY WHERE OUR ENVIRONMENT: HOW WE USE AND CONTROLIT 
co ¥ I LIVE By Woop AND CARPENTER, devotes 17 pages to a complet 















By Pierce, the first book of a geography series, introduces the : f aviati s : . : 
pupils to the aviator and air transport. ee ee ; 
4th Grade MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD 10th Grade 
JOURNEYS THROUGH MANY LANDS ; By Hucues, shows aviation from the time of the first balloon 
By STULL AND Hatcu, begins with a polar projection map intro- to the day of parachute troops. 5 
ducing global geography. The pupils visit countries by plane. TODAY’S PROBLEMS 11th Grade 





All geographies of this series have travel by air. 





By Hucues, treats the new activity in airplane production” 





5th Grade 





JOURNEYS THROUGH NORTH AMERICA FIRST PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS 12th Gm 
By STULL AND Hatcu, gives pupils a visit to the various states By FuLLerR, BROWNLEE AND BAKER, treats the theory of aviatl 
by plane. Includes pre-induction course in Electricity and Machines 





The following four books cover material very necessary in the present war emergency. All of them have been copyrighted since the ta 


adoption two years ago:— ; 
NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS AND _si1Iith Gz 
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9th Grade GENERAL MATHEMATICS INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
A ’ By Macruber, shows varied uses of the airplane, including 
By EDGERTON AND CARPENTER, has illustrations and airplane Russian non-stop flight over the North Pole, the Clippaim 
examples. Ideal for the refresher course in mathematics. Europe, Pan-American Airways, Pacific Outposts. a 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 12th Grade 
; AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1943 ee 
By Epceaton np Caaranten, shows a belloon race and avie- By Macruper, continues the references to aviation showilg 
tion pictures and examples. Adequate for the Algebra required changing conditions, Flying Fortress, Super Clipper, De 
for Meteorologist, Navigator, or Radio Technician. | Bases. " 












Please write to Atlanta for detailed inforrnation on any of these books 
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